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FOR ‘PERENNIAL GARDEN BEAUTY, PLANT | 


Brand’s French Lilacs 















anc Regal 


Peonies 
THIS FALL! 


Of our seventy-five years in 
business, we have devoted 
fifteeen years to the propa- 
gation of beautiful French Lilacs ON THEIR OWN ROOTS, which are now hardy 
enough to grow anywhere the common Lilac grows. 





BRAND'S "75TH ANNIVERSARY" LILAC OFFER 
Regular value in 2-3 ft. 3-4 ft. 


ALPHONSE LAVALLEE, D. Intense blue fading to lavender... $1.00 $1.50 
CHARLES JOLY, D. One of the best of the dark reds......... 1.50 2.00 







JEAN MACE, D. A bluish mauve with full panicles........... 2.00 2.50 
Mme. LEMOINE, D. Large creamy white, fine cut flower.... 1.00 1.50 
Mme. CASIMIR PERIER, D. A free blooming white............ 1.50 2.00 
Pres. CARNOT D. A dependable variety, orchid color. ..... 1.50 2.00 
Pres. FALLIERIES, D. A lavender rose with orchid shades.... 2.00 2.50 
Pres. GREVY, D. A clear, soft, delicate blue................ 1.50 2.00 
SOUV. de LUDWIG SPAETH, S. An intense rich red-purple.. 1.50 2.00 
WM. ROBINSON, D. A striking reddish pink................. 1.50 2.00 









Total Value $15.00 $29.00 


Our Special Offer for all 10, 2-3 ft. size....$10.00; 3-4 ft. size......$12.00 
For smaller buyers, any five, 2-3 ft. size.... $6.50; 3-4 ft. size...... 7.50 











' : A SPECIAL LILAC OFFER 
OUR ANNIVER ; 
BRAND'S of eg A cee In Sturdy 18 to 24 inch Plants 


HIGH GRADE PEONIES Myrtle Gentry (Silver Medal), Ella Christian- Buffon, Decaisne, De Miribcl, Edith Cavell, 








sen, Jean Cooperman, Mrs. A. M. Brand Edmond Bossier, Henri Martin, Katherine 
EIGHT OF THE FINEST (Gold Medal), Longfellow. Havemeyer, Lucie Baltet, Paul Thirion, Presi- 
dent Lincoln, Ruhm von Horstenstein, Vic- 
Coming into bloom from early to late mid- All 5 for $10.00 nee Camaine. 





season: Mary Brand, Avalanche, Hazel Kin- 







ney, Karl Rosenfeld, Susan White, Sarah Any 3 for $8.00 Any 6 for $15.00 
Bernhardt, Frances Willard, Walter Faxon. THREE OUTSTANDING SINGLES y $ y 
If purchased separately, a $10 value. As a Mankato (White), Flanders Fields (Red) All 12 for $27.00 
collection, Prairie Afire (Pink) 
All 8 for only $7.50 All 3 for $7.50 OUR MASTERPIECE SELECTION 





of most beautiful Lilacs includes og 4 
' stachya, Lucie Baltet, Edmond Bossier, it 
BRAND'S DeLUXE ORIENTAL POPPIES Cavell, Violetta and President Lincoln; six 
of the world’s best Lilacs for only $20.00. 
There are none better anywhere. 






These magnificent flowers are 
prime favorites with those 
who admire flamboyant 
beauty of color and form. Two 
of the most gorgeous are: 
CHEERIO, an aristocrat about 
six inches in diameter, deli- 
cate pink in color with great 
ruby-red splotches at the cen- 
ter and showing right through 
the petals. Price $1 each or 3 
for $2.75; and WUNDERKIND, 
a comparatively new and 
large poppy in true begonia- 
rose shade, the last word in 
poppy beauty, $1 each or 3 
for $2.75. A comprehensive 
assortment of the better vari- 
eties of poppies will be found 
in our catalog at moderate 
prices. 
























We grow large fields of the standard varieties 


BRAND'S GORGEOUS IRIS gry 
( 
of Iris, which are a lovely sight by Decoration ye WZ 


Day. These include the best of the old favorites 
and all the newer and’ more exot'c var-eties. 
Our catalog provides a full list of these, with 

















many of them illustrated in full color. If, how- 7% 
ever, you care to rely upon our judgment and ‘ " 
taste, you can order direct from this ad and Py 

we will be glad to send you, postpaid, a fine 

selection of 10 for $1.50, or 25 for $2.50. 


If you wish to plant in quantity for mass effect or to grow Iris 
for the cut-flower trade, we will send you 10 each of 10 dif- 
ferent kinds, 100 in all, for $6.00, express collect. 


















DUAL-PURPOSE FLOWERING CRABS 


WRITE FOR OUR HANDSOME AUTUMN CATALOG Beautiful in springtime blossom and full of 


It lists the finest varieties of Peonies, Own Root French fruit in late summer. They make attractive 


Lilacs, Iris, Phlox, Oriental Poppies and other Perennials; shade trees for the lawn and provide plenty 
ae aay Flowering Crabs, both Ornamental and Fruit- of jelly and preserves for the home. Beauty 
earing. ‘ 


Dolgo and Flame are our three best dual- 
Purpose crabs, selling at $1 each for the 3-4 
ft. size, $1.25 for the 4-5 ft., and $1.50 for the 
BRAND PEONY FARMS 5-6 ft. Other handsome, but purely ornamental 
varieties are Eleyi, Hopa and the lovely Red 

oar : : Silver. All six, 3-4 ft., $5.50; 4-5 ft., $6.75; 

134 East Division St., Faribault, Minn. a $8.25. scat dita, 



































































































«from 
shrubs, flowers 


Vig vid Cl CHAPERONE 


won’t dissolve in rain 


At last it's made easy to protect shrubs, flowers and evergreens from unsightly 

damage by dogs. Just spray your plants with Liquid Chaperone, the wonderful 

new dog repellent that almost works like magic. You don't see it, don't smell 
. but dogs do and keep away. 


PROTECTS FENCE POSTS, PORCHES, GARBAGE PAILS, etc. 


Tests at leading agricultural colleges have shown Liquid Chaperone more effec- 
tive than any other dog repellent. Use it wherever dogs become a nuisance. 


Order by Mail C.O.D. $1 plus postage for liberal supply (or send $1, we pay postage). 


SUDBURY LABORATORY, 271 Dutton Rd., South Sudbury, Mass. 








, a 
wees ‘Ges s Off Furniture .. 
th ye CHAPERONE 


Keeps your dog off chairs, rugs, beds, sofas, etc. To prevent damage—to keep 
your dog where he belongs—just sprinkle Powder Chaperone lightly on whatever 
you want to protect. This wonderful new powder is harmless. You don't see it— 
don't smell it—but your dog does and stays away. Helps train your dog. 


Order by Mail C.O.D. $1 plus postage for liberal supply (or send $1, we pay postage). 


SUDBURY LABORATORY, 271 Dutton Rd., South Sudbury, Mass. 
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Sudbury Soil Test Kit 


new club model, only $475 postpaid 








This easy-to-use kit 

shows how to correct harmful acid or 
alkaline conditions and give your plants 
a balanced diet. Makes 50 individual tests 
for acidity, and for nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potash, essential food elements that 
all plants need. No knowledge of chemis- 
try required. Just test your soil; then lime 
and fertilize in accordance with actual 
needs. Sturdy, handsome imitation leather 
case. Complete instructions. Helpful chart. 


Order C.O.D. $4.75 plus pos- 
SEND NO PF charges. Or send $4.75 and 
Yfo} lame We Pay postage. Your money 
back if you are not delighted. 


Sudbury Soil Testing Laboratory 
271 Dutton Rd. South neni Mass. 


DO CATS 


na your furniture? 


Prevent cat damage with 
PUSSY SCAT, a harmless, 
odorless powder. Use it on 
chairs, beds, rugs, furniture... 
around table legs, wherever 
cats scratch or shed. Thou- 
sands of users. You don't see 
it... don’t smell it... but 
pussy does and stays away. 


PREVENT 


CAT DAMAGE WITH 


PUSSY 


SEND NO POSTAGE . . . Ordes 

C.0.D. $1 plus postage for gener- 

ous package, several months supply. 

(Or send $1, we pay postage), 
SUDBURY LABORATORY 

271 Dutton Rd. South Sudbury, Mass. 
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in your 
VICTORY GARDEN, 


we would like to see 


pictures of your plants. 
































WE WILL BUY 
YOUR GOOD 
PHOTOGRAPHS 







So get out your camera today. Take 





pictures of individual plants in your 
Victory Garden showing the compari- 
son between those treated with TRANS- 
PLANTONE (OR ROOTONE) and those 
untreated. 









If you were one of the thousands of 
smart gardeners who used TRANS- 
PLANTONE to give their plants an 
earlier and better start, you undoubt- 
edly have some excellent results to 
show today. 










Or perhaps your plants came from 
ROOTONE-treated seed. Have the pic- 
tures printed on glossy paper and then 
send them to us. For all such pictures 
that are acceptable—and we must be 
the judges of that—we will pay you 
liberally. 


You Can't Lose 


If worst comes to worst and your pictures 
are not acceptable, they will be returned 
to you with a trial package of ROOTONE 
or TRANSPLANTONE—so that you may 
have a supply with which to grow 
quicker starting and stronger plants in 
the fu:ure. 















Send all photographs to— 
American Chemical Paint Co. 


Horticultural Division F-55 
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Coming in November 

The winter months ahead will give gardeners an opportunity to read the 
many and varied garden books with which they have long wanted to become 
acquainted. Alfred C. Hottes, well-known author, has been a collector of books 
for years and his reminiscences, coming next month, make exceptionally good 
reading. 

The analysis of the entire group of “Ornamental Crabapples” which A. F. 
den Boer of lowa has prepared for our next issue is based upon a painstaking 
study, made over a period of years. He is considered one of the country’s 
leading authorities on Crabapples. 

Plus the second installment of Dorothy Biddle’s new Garden Shopping 
department, another batch of reader-experience letters, house plant items, and 
regular departments. 
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POPULAR TEN 


ROSE COLLECTION 


10 Plants for $7 


Choose these ten hardy field grown roses for 
starring roles in your 1944 garden. ORDER 
NOW for November delivery. 


Pink 
“PICTURE”—Splendidly formed, 
velvety Rose-pink, the petals 
named, as both form and 
cutting Rose, unusually free 
“Betty Uprichard’’—Coppery red 
double flowers of above average size 
on outer surface of petals, 
spicy fragrance. 


medium-sized flowers. of 
pleasingly reflexed. Well 
color are very lovely. A fine 
blooming. 

buds, opening to semi- 
; brilliant orange carmine 
showing light salmon _ replexes; 


W hite 
“MARGARET ANNE BAXTER’’—A very lovely white Hybrid 
Tea, large buds, extremely fragrant although occasionally 
the snow-white flowers are tinted a blush pink. We consider 
this one of the best white Roses. 
“MADAME JULES BOUCHE” 


Roses in the white section; of 


strong grower. 
Red 


—Bright velvety scarlet flowers of 
good form, opening fully to show its golden stamens; 
fragrant. Vigorous, upright grower, free flowering, and 
does not appear to be troubled by heat. A brilliant color 
“ETOILE DE HOLLANDE”’—Brilliant red blooms of magnifi 
cent size, perfect in half open state, showing clean, attractive 
centers when fully opened; petals enormous; very fragrant. 
Plants branching; particularly free flowering and healthy. 


One of the finest garden 
splendid form, and a very 


“CHRISTOPHER STONE” 


Bronze 
“CONDESA DE SASTAGO”—Copper and yellow. Bud like 
ball of gold striped with red. When open copper on inside 
with reverse of gold. 
“DUQUESA DE PENERANDA”—Copper-apricot. This glori 
ous Rose produces two distinct types of flowers. During 
the Summer the pointed buds are a blend of apricot-orange 
and dark pink, opening to splendid blooms of coppery apricot 
In the Autumn great brownish buds open slowly to finely 
formed flowers of a luscious cinnamon-peach color. Very 
sweetly perfumed. 

Yellow 


“MRS. PIERRE S. DU PONT’’—Medium sized long-pointed 
bud of a reddish gold opening to a semi-double, cupped, 
very lasting fragrant flower of a deep golden yellow. A 
profuse and continuous bloomer. 

“MRS. E. P. THOM’’—A strong, healthy grower, 
strength to the Radiance type of Rose. 
bronzy green, disease resistant foliage. 
flowers, very sweetly scented and 
variety. 


price 85¢ each: $8.50 vozen ir 
NOT PURCHASED AS A COLLECTION 
9 


equal in 

Beautiful, dark, 
Rich lemon yellow 
a very free flowering 


Box 15 
MADISON, 
NEW JERSEY 
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FALL PLANTING means earlier blooms. and more of them next year 
and for years to come—provided you plant STAR ROSES. 


Sturdy, No. 1, 2-yr. FIELD-GROWN PLANTS 
GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 


For this season and {944 there are only half enough high-quality roses 
to meet the assured demand—so that prompt action is doubly important. 
Decide NOW whether you will follow the A, the B, or the C offer below 
—get that coupon off in the mail at once. 


—OUR SPECIAL OFFER TO YOU$ 


4 ALL-AMERICA ROSE SELECTIONS PAID 
This $7.00 VALUE FOR $5.85 is one that will add much to the finest 


rose garden, for these have been among the selections of 15 of America's 
leading and largest rose growers as the “cream of the crop" among 
newer varieties. No judge votes on his own varieties. 


* GRANDE DUCHESSE CHARLOTTE. * LOWELL THOMAS. New Fall 1943 

_ Pat. Pending. ruly royal red Plant reat 25-peta 
‘lar to that in the ghee tapestries, bloor te open a from beautiful bud 

pe duplicated in any other rose. have a high-cupped center with 

Grand prize winner in Europe before ward-rolling petals,. making a 

the war. Graceful form. Carnation nificent golden - yellow bloor 

$1.50 each. will be the winner at many loca 


for years. $2 each. 
* FRED EDMUNDS. 
rights reserve * CALIFORNIA. Plant Pat 
America “1 Glorious ruddy-orange blooms tin 
sensational rose — | ng burnt-orange with saffron-yellow: exterior f 
buds open to glorious 25-petaled broad, firm petals overlaid with 
blooms of vivid coppery-orange, slowly fron-rose Long pointed buds 
hanging to soft apricot. Rich fruity ing to blooms 5 to 6 inches wide 
tragrance. $2 each. $1.50 each. 


1 


tragrance. 


Propagation 
Winner of 1944 All- 
Award A truly 


A—For all 4 of the above hybrid teas, All- 
America Rose Selections, a value of $7.00, 
check OFFER A on coupon, and remit only $5.85. 


B—BEGINNERS’ TEST GROUP 


lf you have never seen in your own rose garden what STAR QUALITY 
really means, this HALF-PRICE OFFER is your chance. Send only $i— 
along with coupon checked at OFFER B—and receive BOTH these dis- 
tinctive dollar roses of unusual varieties: 


- FAIENCE. T. 50- s POINSETTIA, A. CT. 
et 2d A oor f rue -poins 


peact “an and rich 4 in lor l 

y w gloriously opening to large 
blended with a light liant blooms 

: rushir n carmine. plants Regu 
sock. each 


7) STA 


HALF-PRICE U™N OFFER 


THE CONARD-PYLE 

== STAR ROSE GUIDE, FREE 
Describes and illustrates in natural colors the best roses of all types 
recommended for Fall planting, including “everblooming’ hybrid teas 


(such as are offered above), glorious floribunda roses, hardy climbers, 
etc. When you select STAR ROSES from this accurately-written guide, 
you assure yourself rose satisfaction. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Rose Specialists for over 45 Years 


Robt. Pyle, Pres. West Grove 409, Pa. 


4 y 





The CONARD-PYLE CO., West Grove 409, Pa. : 

Please send offers checked below. |! enclose 

roses—GUARANTEED TO BLOOM. 

(] OFFER A—4 A.A.R.S. Roses, $7.00 value, for $5.85. 
(For individual varieties from Offer A, remit price shown in description) 

(] OFFER B—2 distinctive dollar roses for $1.00 ('/. Price Offer). 

() OFFER C—PREE, The Conard-Pyle Star Rose Guide for Fall, 


to cover cost of 


1943. 
Your Name 
Address 


City... 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edt- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say tt.” 


Evergreens in Winter Window Boxes 
To the Editor: 
NOTE in the August issue of FLOWER 
GrowER Dorothy Biddle’s article re- 
garding “Winter Window Box Competition” 
on page 378. For a number of years I 
worked on the matter of doing something 


regarding our veranda boxes. I have a 
large deep veranda and have one large 
box on each side and one on each of the 
pillars leading to the veranda. During 
spring and summer I have a_ wonderful 
show of bloom and late on into the fall. 
The balance of the season it seemed very 


bare. I now remove the flowering plants 
when frozen and plant Spruce or Balsam. 
As my boxes are on the veranda I can 
use up to 20-inch plants in my four-foot 
boxes and we plant three of these properly 
spaced. As these keep green all year they 
make a fine appearance especially when 
the snow covers the ground. At Christ- 
mas time we put strings of small electric 
lights on them and it gives a wonderful 
effect. In the spring we trim the small 
trees back slightly and plant them out in 


the garden, In this way they will last 
for at least two seasons before becoming 
too large. Use the same soil that your 


flowering plants grew in, changing it after 
you remove the trees in the spring. Plants 
in window boxes can be from & to 12 inches 
high. Use from four to six little ever- 
greens in a 3-foot box, depending on height 
of the plants.—J. E. Carrer, (Ontario, 
Can.) 


Chamomile as House Plant 


To the 


AST fall when frost had taken nearly 
every flowering thing in my garden I 
noticed how green and untouched the self- 
sown little plants ef German Chamomile 


Editor: 


looked in the stone crevices of my walks. 
I took some up, put some in water and 
some in little pots of earth. They have 
turned out to be a very successful house 


plant for those who like dainty little green 


growing touches in their window shelves 
or on their tables. They are low and 
feathery, like clumps of tiny ferns, but 


now they are getting taller and are ready 
to send up daisy-like blooms. They seem 
to have flourished equally well in water 
and earth, have had no disease, and can be 
safely neglected now and then if need be. 
Nobody here seems to have heard of using 
them in this way, so I thought other read- 
ers might be interested in this. 

[ greatly enjoy your magazine, and find 
it really valuable to me in my garden.— 
CATHERINE ALLEN, (Conn,) 


No More Black or White Strawberries 
To the Editor: 


_ you put in that bit of news 
about our Black and White = straw- 
berry varieties, you thought you were do- 
ing a good turn for us, but it has caused 
us a lot of trouble. We no longer handle 


them, because the Fairfax (nearly black) 


has superseded the Black variety and we 
farmers to 


could not get our grow the 






444 


White strawberry plants for us, as they 
could not sell the fruit. No one wants to 
buy white strawberries or white fruits of 
any kind. They want red berries and red 
apples. So, we had to drop the White 
strawberry.—L. J. FARMER, (N. Y.) 


Ways of the Wax Plant 
To the Editor: 


N the December issue of FLOWER GROWER, 

you published an article by Hubert 
Buckley on the Wax Plant in Florida 
[p. 533], in which I was much interested. 


1 wish I could grow one like that here. 
We have the palm trees, but I fear our 
winters are too cold for the Wax Plant 


outdoors. 

Some years ago, in Ohio, I had a large 
specimen which bloomed only after it was 
eleven years old, but every season there- 
after. I took pains to watch its growth 
to test out that old theory about not cut- 
ting the blossoms because the plant blooms 
again on the petioles of the previous sea- 


son's) bloom, 

With my plant this was not true. I 
found that the buds for the next year’s 
blossoms set the summer before they 
opened, and, as I remember it, shortly 
after the plant had finished blooming. 
These buds remained practically dormant 


until the following summer, when as bloom- 
ing time came near, they began to grow 
and expand rather rapidly. 

I wonder whether anyone else who reads 
FLOWER GROWER has had the same expe- 
rience. And [I would be grateful for some 


information as to how to force a Wax 
Plant into bloom. I have one now six 
years old which has never set any buds. 
The plant looks healthy. I have seen 
specimens of small size in the nurseries 
that are in bloom. However, the foliage 


on these always looks somewhat yellow, as 


though it were burned from too much 
direct sunlight.—CLara B. REEs, (Calif.) 


About Amaryllis 
To the Editor: 


O those who have never tried growing 
this plant, IT would say by all means 


buy or exchange bulbs and watch them 
grow into bloom. They are not at all 


fussy as to either soil or treatment. I have 
plants, 


for some years set all my small 





Cy M. Pesek of Crookston, 
Minn., suggests that home gar- 
minded 
handful of 


fertilizer in a 


deners might get V 
by dissolving a 
commercial 
sprinkling can and watering 
the lawn in the form of a V. 
Mr. Pesek’s lawn, treated this 


way, is shown after the first 
snow fall. The picture was 
used on his Christmas card 





offshoots, ete., out in the garden as soon 
as frost time was past, and let them sev- 
erely alone, except for watering in a dry 


time, till frost time in the fall. Plant in 


ordinary soil, keep out weeds and they 
will be much bigger in the fall. I have 
had some of the larger ones come into 
bloom there in September. One year a 


heavy shower washed dirt around them till 
the bulb was entirely covered, but they kept 
growing just the same. One year I took 
7 or 8 bulbs up when it looked like frost, 
hurriedly put them in a large tin pan with 


dirt with them and put it in the cellar, 
where they kept green all winter. Noting 
some flow = shoots, I brought the pan up 


to the living-room in March and in early 
April was rewarded with 4 full-size blos 
two on each of two stem., and al! 
four were in blossom at the same time, fron 
a single bulb, larger than the others. Keep 
the plants on the cool side, when in bloom, 
and the flowers will last a week or more 
The bulb will be shriveled by then, and the 
plant will need about a year to get ready 


soms, 


to blossom again.—GEo. E. WILBER, ( Vt.) 
Drowning Mealy Bugs 
To the Editor: 
HIS has been my method of killing 
mealy bug on my house plants. In 


warm Weather I take my plant to the lily 
pool and gently lower it into the wate 
until it is completely covered. I leave it 
in the water until I feel sure all the meal 


bugs are gone, about five hours. If it is 
too cold for this I put them under wate! 
in tubs, tall cans, ete. I have never tried 


this on my Saintpaulia but all other plants 
that can have water on their 
(Mrs.) HELEN DANIEL, (Nebr.) 


leaves.- 


Blueing Dried Globe Thistles 
To the Editor: 


ERE’S a little tip that may interest 


your lady readers. I have a_ large 
bouquet of Echinops (Globe Thistles) 
which by mid-January were pretty well 


faded. I took a cupful of ordinary laun- 
dry blueing and dipped each ball in it. 
They are now just as blue and fresh look- 
ing as when I brought them in from the 
garden.—(Mrs.) J. L. Duputs, ( Mass.) 


Sparrows Beloved in Iowa 
To the Editor: 
LAMBASTING of 


the English spar- 
row in the July issue of FLOWER 


GROWER, p. 317, arouses my ire. 

On these Iowa prairie farm lands, the 
sparrows follow the plow and disc, for 
whatever insects that are turned up in the 
freshly worked soil, outnumbering ten to 
the blackbirds and robins, about the 
other birds to follow the farmer in 


one 
only 


















this manner. For all I could see, they 
take the bugs as they come to them. They 
do not discriminate. They do not sort out 
the harmless kinds to eat or carry away 
to their young, leaving the harmful ones 
to plague the farmer. 

As I write this, I am watching a pair 
of sparrows bringing food to their young 
in a nearby nest. I saw squirming worms, 
both green and brown, the former the leaf- 
eating worm, and the latter cutworms and 
army worms, or similar’ ground worms. 
They are also bringing large insects with 
long legs and wings, probably grasshoppers. 
Sparrows do not get fed up on these grass- 
hoppers, as the native birds do. During 
our hopper plagues of recent years, I have 
witnessed many a scrap between a sparrow 
with a big green-yellow hopper, half as 
long as himself, and the hopping and 
bouncing the sparrow went through before 
finally subduing his big victim. 

The sparrow is about the only bird left 
during our Iowa winters, which are long 
and cold and snowy. The chirp of these 
hardy beggars around the farm buildings 
is mighty cheery in zero weather, 

I know that flocks of them spend a lot 
of time in weed patches in the winter 
months, eating the seeds of harmful weeds, 
as well as innocent weeds. 

Sparrows cannot eat farm grains, such 
as corn and oats, because of the size. They 
pick up from the ground the fine particles 
of grain that no farm animal can reclaim. 
They do not compete with other birds for 
nesting places, unless it be the martin. 
I have a dozen or more huge dead cotton- 
wood trees on my farm, left standing espe- 
cially because I like woodpeckers. Not a 
single sparrow has ever used a single one 
of the scores of woodpecker holes in these 
trees—maybe an occasional squirrel or 
screech owl, or a starling, but never a 
sparrow. There is no competition with the 
wren, because the wren likes to build at 
an elevation too low for the sparrow. A 
wren now has her nest in the upper end of 
a hollow iron brace for a corner fence- 
post. Sparrows would not think of select- 
ing such a place. 

The story that sparrows select the in- 
sects that are innocent for their diet is 
just too rich for me. 

As for the sparrow’s disposition, his in- 
quisitiveness, his aggressiveness, his cease- 
less activity, his cheeky and cocky ways, 
I like them. For example, one day recent- 
ly I noticed that a male sparrow was fol- 
lowing a robin on my lawn, keeping care- 


fully at an exact distance of about two | 


feet from the robin at all times, as the 
robin explored the lawn. Finally, the 
robin cocked his head in a listening atti- 
tude for a second or two, then dived with 
his bill into a certain spot in the grass, 
then cocked and listened and dived again. 
He kept this up for fully a minute, evi- 
dently digging up something he heard, 
though IT have never figured out how he 
knew or could hear a plain white grub in 
the sod. Finally the big, white grub was 
out and lying on the grass. But, as quick 
as a flash, that sparrow had it and was 
flying away, ayd what a disappointed look 
there was on that robin’s face—Foss HEa- 
TON, (Ia.) 


White Petunia Keeps Blooming 
To the Editor: 


PEAKING of annuals as house plants, 

1 have a white single Petunia which 
ias been blooming off and on rather freely 
or about two years. It is in a shallow 
lay bulb pan, and shows no signs of giv- 
ng up its activities. It is budding now 
March 1) after a winter rest.—Ipa 
BROTEN ( Minn.) 





yp Lilac is still the fragrant, colorful, and hardy shrub 
that it was in your grandmother's garden. But hybridizers 
have streamlined it so that now it is available in both single 
and double forms, in a wonderful range of color from white 
through pink, blue, violet and purple. These new hybrids 
often begin to bloom when only 18 inches tall, and their 
flowers are larger and more plentiful than those of the old- 
fashioned Lilac. Here’s real improvement! 


As specimens in the garden or as part of a foundation 
planting, Lilacs make themselves at home. A tall hedge of 
them along the edge of your grounds will make a superb 
picture—a lifetime investment, too! 


Write for our Lilac booklet of 50 of the choicest 
varieties—FREE, 


15% discount on all fall lilac orders, excepting collections. 


e the all-time favorites 


FLOWER SHOW 
COLLECTION 


Outstanding varieties that 
are Blue Ribbon Winners. 
Own root, heavy 2 to 3 ft. 
plants. 


Pres. Lincoln. Single 
D: -aéccincacdaveawd $3.25 


Mont Blanc. Single; white 3.00 
Edmond Boissier. Double; 


Pe re Fe 4.00 
Pres. Fallieres. Double;. 

CE and upeseceseeaes 3.25 

ee 


cur $9.75 


A NEW DAYLILY BOOKLET IS READY. Ask for it! 





FARR NURSERY COMPANY, Box 3103, Weiser Park, Penna. 








How to Turn Garden Rubbish 


Into Rich Fertilizer 


Next year will be a year of scarcity. Plan now to get from your garden everything 
possible. Enrich your soil, so that vegetables, fruits and flowers can grow profusely. 


Field and garden wastes—grass, cuttings, leaves, etc.—contain everythi needed 


by growing things, but they cannot be used in their "'raw'’ state. 
tion of that clean, inoffensive powder, ADCO, they are speedil 
food. it's easy—anybody can do it—and inexpensive, for a 25- 
ae ton of splendid fertilizer. 


sold by most dealers in garden supplies. 





FLOWER GROWER 





Mixed with a small - a 
plan 


‘4 converted into ric 


bag of ADCO makes half 


This need not be expensive. If you don't already know about ADCO, let us send you 
our free booklet, ""The L of the Soil," which tells how ADCO works and why. ADCO is 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. F, CARLISLE, PA. 
Eee THERE 1S NO SUBSTITUTE FOR ADCO 












DAFFODIL 
@ }, Champions 


Brighten your Spring Gar- 
den with the golden and 
white glory of these three 
Daffodil favorites. 

“ EMPEROR. Shapely golden-yellow 
fiowers borne on tall straight stems. 
SPRING GLORY - Finest bi-color 
with bold canary yellow trumpet set 
on pure white petals. 

THE PEARL-Large double flowers of perfect 
form, deep cream centers, shading to white 


outer petals. 
SPECIAL OFFER $ 00 
Post 


8 Large No. 1 bulbs, your choice 
(20 for $2.00, 32 for $3.00).... PAID 


WRITE FOR NEW 1943 FALL GARDEN BOOK 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS - Box IIIS-F - Sacramento, Calif. 








\ 





A NEW PRINTING OF 


LILACS for AMERICA 


Edited by JOHN C. WISTER 


the 64 page report of 1941 
conducted by 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF BOTANICAL GARDENS 


& ARBORETUMS 


corrected and revised July 1943 
is now available. 


Price $1 


This contains full information as to the color and 
classification of all known Lilac species and vari- 
eties, over 700, a list of nurseries in which the 
varieties are available, a list of 100 recommended 
varieties by color and a list of varieties recome 
mended for discard, as well as other notes. 


survey 


Send order to 


THE ARTHUR HOYT SCOTT 
HORTICULTURAL FOUNDATION 


Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 








Flowering 


° Plant Balle 


Just Wet It... and It Grows 


“‘Earthless’’ sphagnum-moss 
3” in diameter) impregnated with 
Vitamin B-1. Blooms in record time. 
Just place it in bowl or hanging bas- 
ket and keep moist. Eleven varieties: 
Nasturtium, sweet pea, morning glory, 
petunia, zinnia, marigold, cosmos, mixed 
flowers, climbing and _ trailing vines, 
and parsley. 


Ideal for Gifts and Bridge Prizes 


50c each—3 for $1.00 
All 11 varieties—$3 


Postpaid. Money-back Guarantee 


JO-BEE COMPANY 
1010 Fox Theatre Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 


plant ball 
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INDOW shopping, which women 

have always loved as a means 

of keeping in touch with what is 
new and smart, isn’t so easy these days. 
So little time. So little gas. Trains and 
buses so crowded. Though it is hard to 
believe, the shops seem just as filled this 
year as ever with all sorts of stimulating 
things. I have been prowling around, 
looking up exciting new things for "you, 
so even if you cannot get down to the 
shops yourself, you may know about some 
of the specially nice things I have seen. 
And don’t forget—Christmas is almost 
around the corner! 

Perhaps my first discovery isn’t just 
the thing for your husband’s stocking, 
hut it is certainly just the thing for him 
and he’ll use it for a long time, calling 


blessings on your head the while. This 
is a Plymouth Plastie Garden Hose. It 
is brand new, replacing the old rubber 
hose which is now unavailable. But who 
will miss it, with the new one far more 
durable and withstanding much higher 
water pressure. And the new plastic 
hose weighs only about a third the weight 
of the rubber one—indeed it is so light 
that even a child can pull it about with 
ease. An A-1 gift for anyone who loves 
to garden. (Hammacher Schlemmer, 145 
Kast 57th Street, New York, N. Y.) 


* * * 


Never say it is hard to 
gift for a man! Every time I see one 
of these Swing Feeders for wild birds, 
I think to myself: “What a grand Christ- 
mas present for a man!” This feeder 
is pyramid shaped, with double strength 
glass sides which not only protect the 
birds from cold winds but enable you to 
watch them from indoors. There is a 
wooden floor ten inches square—height 12 
inches. <A little vane at the bottom keeps 
the entrance out of the wind at all times. 
You'll hardly believe that it costs less 
than $3.00 postpaid. (Hagerstrom Metal- 
craft Studio, Wheeling, Illinois.) 


find a rood 


* * * 


If you want to give Him a really 
luxurious chance to take life easy, I have 


found just the thing for you. This is 
a eypress (“the wood eternal’) out-door 


chaise longue. Back is adjustable, stool 
end is removable. Full length cushion is 
water resistant. It made me feel rested 
just to look at this big, strong, attractive 
and adequate looking piece of furniture. 
(The Littletree Company, Winter Park, 
Florida ). 


* * ¥ 


It he likes to cook out-of-doors (though 
where in the world he gets the hamburger 
and the steaks and the rest of the de- 
lectable things to cook I can’t imagine) 
he will appreciate a fireside bench in 
charming rustic style. This is 42 inches 
long, a foot and a half high. All the 
cookery things may be placed on it 
and when it comes time to eat, it is so 
much more comfortable for the 
than the hard earth. The bench top and 
legs are of cedar, the legs with the bark 


COL yk 


still on. In the five dollar range. (Michi- 
gan Roadside Table Co., People’s State 
Building, Pontiac, Michigan.) 


* * * 


It is true, I have said that all of these 
gifts are especially suitable for men. But 
there isn’t one of them that a woman 
wouldn’t love to have—the plastie hose 
or the bird feeder, the chaise longue or 
the fireside seat. They’re all grand Christ- 
mas gifts—and now’s the time to get 
them. 


















For Fall Planting = and every season in the year 
use this leading national garden au kiggity — 


| AMERICA’S GARDEN BOOh 


by Louise and James Bush-Brown 





’ 
AMERICA S An invaluable volume for every gardener, amateur or profes- 
Garden Boo | sional, large or small. It is comprehensive, accurate, up-to-date, 


Louise Bah eee. easy to use, authoritative. Its pages on vegetable gardens, especially 





Jamee, Dosh pertinent during Wartime, have been specially commended. Every 





phase of gardening is thoroughly covered from soil to “finished 


product.” 





£ | “An amazing amount of information for the gardener. The 
title suggests that this book is intended to be the final word in 


garden books. A careful scrutiny suggests that the claim of the pub- 





1220 pages, fully illustrated in color and half- at your bookseller or from the publishers 
tone, and with numerous plans and diagrams 


and tables. Washable binding. Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 


lishers is no vain boast.” —Nature Magazine $35.50 





“WE ARE CURIOUS” 


is a questionnaire placed in 
Roosevelt rooms. Responses en- 
able us to improve our service. 














° without pote bi . “GORGEOUS” TULIPS 


SPRINGTIME MELODY DAFFODILS 
BULBS FOR WINTER WINDOW GARDENS 
¥ the answer we get most otten MAGNIFICENT IRIS 
ROOMS WITH BATH FROM $4.50 SELECT HARDY LILIES 
25°, Reduction on Room Rates to MODERN PEONIES 
Members of the Armed Forces. SELECT PERENNIAL PLANTS 
TRIUMPHANT ROSES 


| OTEL ROOSEVELT SUPERB BLUEBERRIES 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST.. NEW YORK And all things for Fall Planting Beautifully Illustrated in Color 
ROBERT P. WILLIFORD, General Manager WRITE TODAY! 





Direct Entrance from Grand Central Terminal PETER HENDERSON & co. “vee 


FLOWER GROWER 
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T has taken a war to make us realize how much 

fun we can have at home in our own back yard. 
The back yard of yesterday is no longer an un- 
sightly spot, but is actually another room of the 
house—a place to grow and enjoy shrubs and 
trees, roses, perennials, vegetables and fruits. 


AN OPPORTUNITY 
FOR LIVING BEAUTY— 
Bobbink & Atkins 1943 Catalogue 


This comprehensive guide to the “World's 
Choicest Nursery Products” should be in the li- 
brary of all real garden enthusiasts. It is full of 
suggestions to add new beauty to your garden:— 


ROSES. Fall is the ideal time to plant all kinds of 
roses. 

FRENCH HYBRID LILACS. We feature 25 of the 
World's best varieties. 

AZALEAS AND RHODODENDRONS. Amazing offers 
at modest prices. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS and HARDY PERENNIALS. Now 
is the time to plant them for enjoyment next 
summer, 


FRUITS—for Food and Beauty. 
FREE to garden owners east of the Mississippi; ee Tos ( atalogue Joday 


25c elsewhere 


© ® 
Our main office and nurseries are just 9 miles 
from the heart of New York City. Visitors B obbink ey Atkin ~ 


E. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


welcome. 584 PATERSON AVE. Nurserymen 











Qu Planting — 


OUR SPECIAL 


HOSE COLLECTION nol 


And an extra special buy for you. Especially for you who are 
starting a rose garden this Autumn. Think of being able to 
purchase eight Everblooming Roses, representing the best and 
newest among the introductions of recent years, such as the 
exquisite yellow Hybrid Tea Rose Mrs. Pierre S. DuPont. All 
strong growing, free flowering kinds in a variety of colors—reds, 
pinks, yellows and white. No. 1 select two year old plants. 


Price: 8 Roses for $6.50 


Jubilee Daffodil Mixture 


Nothing like it can be purchased anywhere else in this country. 
Golden Lion lris Composed of over 200 choice collector’s varieties we cannot con- 

tinue to grow because of present conditions. Also contains all our 
tested unnamed seedlings. Varieties in color and form to please 
the most critical Daffodil fan. Better send your reservation order 
Iris. Its orchid-like flow- now. Top size bulbs only. 


25—$4.00 @ 50—$7.00 @ 100—$12.50 © 1000—$110.00 


(250 or more may be had at the 1000 rate) 


The only ruffle petaled 


ers are gleaming gold. 
Equally fine for garden or 
cutting. Most popular one 
we ever offered. 


Price: A Wayside CEN go (aK) 
12 bulbs for $1.50 


100 for $10.00 70 Mentor Avenue Mentor, Ohio 
en 








New Autumn 
Catalog 


It’s filled with the best 
there is for Autumn Plant- 
ing in Roses, Bulbs, Lilies 
and new shrubs. True to 
life colors. Ample cul- 
tural instructions. Send 
15¢ (coins or stamps) 
with your’ request, to 
cover postage and cost of 
handling. 
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What’s In a Name? 


By BESSIE R. BUXTON 


Carolus Linnaeus, Swedish botanist who lived from 
1707 to 1778, devised the system of nomenclature 
used today in naming plants. In his hand is a sprig 
of European Twin-flower, Linnaea borealis. much 
loved by Linnaeus and named for him 


2 ee 











HY should plants have names? 
Well, why should you have one? 


Only to distinguish you from 
some one else!—which answers’ both 


questions. There must be some way to 
speak accurately of plants and persons. 
How can we say that we wish to buy 
from a tall, thin man with blue eyes and 
light hair and be accurately understood? 
There are too many men who answer that 
description. But if we say John Lee is 
the man, doubt is removed. If you go to 
a nursery and ask for a low growing 
plant with purple, fragrant flowers, how 
puzzled the nurseryman will be to know 
whether you want Violets, Verbena or 
Heliotrope. Shakespeare says contemp- 
tuously, “What’s in a name? A rose by 
any other name would smell as sweet!” 
True, but can you buy it, by mail, by any 
other name? 

When the study of plants began there 
was much confusion of names. Plants 
are international, and it was necessary 
to give them names which would identify 
them accurately in each country. Latin 
has been the international language of 
science for centuries, so it was natural. to 
give plants Latin names. Few of us 
know Latin well, but since the English 
language and most of the European 
languages are founded on it, we use 
Latin words daily in our conversation. 
No? Surely you understand the word 
rose? From the Latin, rosa. Lily? Latin, 
lilium. Have you eampanula in your 
garden? Campanula is a Latin word 
meaning little bell. Juniper is from 
Juniperus, pine from pinus. 

Through the Middle Ages, the study of 
plants progressed slowly. Pltysicians 
were more interested than others, for 


piants were the chief source of medicines. 
Since* there was no system of nomencla- 
confusion existed 


century, 


until the 
when the 


ture, great 


middle of the 18th 


great Swedish naturalist, Linnaeus, 
brought order out of chaos by introduc- 
ing the binomial system. “Lacking 
names,” said Linnaeus, “our knowledge 
is lost.” He gave to every plant a name 
consisting of two parts, the genus or 
family name, and a species name. The 
genus name is the Latin word for rose, 
or lily, and the species name is usually 
a deseriptive adjective, such as yellow, 
or trailing. 

Now, some one will say, “Why must we 
use the Latin names? Why not use the 
English names?” If there were only one 
English name for a plant, how simple it 
would be! But every locality has its 
own name for plants. For instance, 
Saxifraga sarmentosa. This means, lit- 
erally, the saxifrage with runners. There 
are 15 different English names for this 
plant. The white pond lily, Nymphexa 
odorata, has 15 English names, 44 French, 
105 German and 44 Dutch names, a total 
of 205 names in only four languages. 
Heaven only knows how many more there 
are in other languages! But French, Ger- 
man, Dutch and English all know it as 
Nymphea odorata. 

Plant names come from many sources. 
Some are named for the place of their 
origin—like bergamot, from Bergamo, 
Italy. Others are named for people, per- 
haps for the discoverer: Nicotiana, for 
Jean Nicot, French consul to Portugal, 
who first introduced tobacco to the courts 
of Portugal and France; Clarkia for 
Captain William Clarke of the Lewis- 
Clarke expedition; and Phlox drummondi 
for Thomas Drummond, an_ English 
botanist who collected the seeds in Texas 
in 1835. Sometimes the plant is named 
in honor of a person. The zinnia was 
named for Johan Zinn, professor of 
medicine at Gottingen, the poinsettia for 
Dr. Joel Poinsett, American consul to 
Mexico, the native home of the plant, the 








begonia for Michel Begon, botanist and 
governor of Santo Domingo, the forsythia 
for Robert Forsyth, the fuchsia for 
Leonard Fuch, a German botanist. 

Some names are classical in origin. 
Achillea, for the Greek god, Achilles, 
Helenium for Helen of Troy, hyacinth 
for Hyacinthus and narcissus for the 
lovely Greek youth. The Greek word for 
flower is anthos, and we find it in many 
botanical names: helianthus, from helios, 
the sun, and anthos, the flower. Eranthis, 
er, spring. and anthos, the flower. 
Prenanthes means drooping flower, he- 
manthus, blood flower. Helios, the sun, is 
used in heliotrope, helichrysum and 
helipterum, the everlastings, and _helio- 
phila, the pretty blue flower recently 
introduced from South Africa. 

Some plants are so striking in ap- 
pearance that all nations give them very 
similar names. The foxglove, for in- 
stance. The Latin name, Digitalis, 
means the finger of a glove. The English 
eall it witch finger, foxfinger, bludie 
fingers, and thimble finger. The Irish eall 
them fairy thimbles, the Norwegians fox- 
bells, the Germans, forest bells, the Dan- 
ish, red finger cap, the French, gants de 
Notre Dame, gloves of Our Lady. 

Naturally, we are most interested in 
the English names, confusing as they 
may be. It is our mother tongue, and 
the names have interesting signficance. 
Some of them honor the animals. We 
have the tiger lily, the harebell, horse- 
chestnut, colt’s foot, bearberry, buckbean, 
deerberry (Mitchella), hound’s tongue, 
moosewood, dogwood, leopard bane 
(Doronicum), c¢at-tail, catnip, catbrier, 
pussytoes, cowslip, goat’s beard, lamb’s 
quarters, hogwood, wolf’s bane, skunk 
eabbage and monkey-flower. The birds 
are also honored: bird’s-foot violet, 
ragged robin, wake-robin, pigeon and 
partridge berry (Mitchella), hens-and- 
chickens (Sempervivums), guineahen 
flower (Fritillaria), gooseberry, cranes- 
bill, and E. H. Wilson’s beloved dove 
tree, the Davidia. Even the snakes and 
fish are not forgotten, for we have the 
adder’s-tongue fern, the rattlesnake 
plantain, the dragonhead, turtlehead, 
snakeroot, lizard’s tail, frogleaf, trout- 
lily, erab’seye vine and the lobster cactus. 
Quite a menagerie! 

Religion gives us many names—mari- 
gold (Mary’s gold), star of Bethlehem, 
resurrection plant, Madonna lily, crown 
of thorns, St. Johnswort, St. Bernard’s 
lily, St. James lily, St. Andrew’s cross, 
the veronica, from St. Veronica, the pas- 
sion flower, angel’s trumpet, Jacob’s 
ladder, Jerusalem cherry, Job’s tears, 
Joseph’s coat, Judas tree, Joshua tree, 
paradise tree or tree of heaven, rosary 
vine, Christmas rose, rose of heaven, 
Solomon’s seal, Bible leaf and the holy 
thistle. 

Pansy is one of the lovely names, from 
the French, pensée, meaning thoughts. 
Italians call them pansé or viola del 
pensiero and the common people call 
them many, many names, grave or gay: 
Cail-me-to-you, love-true, three-faces- 
under-a-hood, Johnny-jump-up-and-kiss- 
me, heart’s ease, stepmother, godfather, 
ladies’ delight, bird’s eye, none-so-pretty, 
Kit-run-about, tickle-my-fancy, and meet- 
her - in - the - entry - kiss - her - in - the - 
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buttery, the longest plant name in the 
English language. ; 
The marsh marigold has 56 names, 
among them, drunkards, crazy Bet, and 
publicans-and-sinners. The checkerberry 
(Gaultheria) has 16 names, the Trillium 
erectum 11, the yellow lotus 9. Nigella 
is called love-in-a-mist, devil-in-a-bush 
and Katherine’s flower, a reference to 
the Katherine wheel. Did you ever hear 
the yellow ladies’ slipper called Noah’s 
Ark? (Don’t ask me why!) Our familiar 
Jack-in-the-pulpit is called devil’s nip, 
the morning glory is devil’s guts, and 
Aralia spinosa is the devil’s walking 
stick. The lovely LeucothGe is called dog- 
hobble; Joe-pye-weed (one of many In- 
dian names) is also called sweating plant, 
the pennyroyal is squawmint, the com- 
mon yellow spurge snake’s milk, and 
Lobelia inflata is pukeweed, from its 


well-known effect. But the prize name of 
all is the old English name for one of the 
sedums, “Welcome-home-husband-though- 
never-so-drunk !’ 

Now, can anyone say that the Latin 
name is not dign‘fied and a haven of rest, 
after this confusion? Just one name, the 
same the world over—is it not worth a 
bit of trouble to learn it? 


The April 16, 1943, issue of Arnoldia, 
published by the Arnold Arboretum, Bos- 
ton, Mass., describes the correct proced- 
ure in naming horticultural varieties of 
plants. This bulletin is of special in- 
terest to those who introduce new va- 
rieties of Iris, Dahlia, and the like, and 
also to home gardeners desiring a_ bet- 
ter understanding of plant nomenela- 
ture. 





Books On Common Names of Plants 


Bailey, L. H. How Plants Get Their 
Names. N. Y., Maemillan, 1933. $2.50. 

Carter, A. B. Shakespeare Gardens; 
Design, Plants and Flower Lore. Phila- 
delphia, Dorrance, 1936. $1.25, 

Clute, W. N. Common Names of 
Plants and Their Meanings; 2nd ed. 
Indianapolis, Clute, 1942. $3.00. 

Fox, F. M. Flowers and their Travels. 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1936. $1.75. 

Friend, Hilderic. Flowers and Flow- 
er Lore; 3rd ed. London, 1886. 

Gerth Van Wijk, H. L. A Diction- 
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The Texas Bluebonnet 


By Repsecca To.sert Bossit, (N. 


view acres blue with Bluebonnets 

as far as the eye can see and to 
put the beauty of the flowers on canvas 
for the enjoyment of those who can not 
make the trek. This beauty has been sung 
by poets as well. 

When taken to see a large natural 
planting of the “beautiful Bluebonnets”, 
my daughter disappointed her friends by 
exclaiming in a flat voice, “Why, they 
are only Lupines!” She expected a 
flower entirely new to her and for a 
moment was chagrined to discover that 
the famous Texas Bluebonnets belong to 
the familiar Lupine family. Botanically, 
they are Lupinus subearnosus. 

Bluebonnets are hardy annuals and 
are propagated by seeds which are slow- 
er to germinate than are the seeds of 
most annuals. The seeds may be sown 
early in the spring in flats and trans- 
planted or they may be sown where they 
are to grow. They grow not more than 
a foot high in my New York garden 
(though a Southern seedsman lists them 
as 18 inches), and are lovely near the 
front of the border. 

I also like them in the sunny parts of 
my rock garden, There I put the seeds 
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into the soil in the late fall and they ger- 
minate early the next spring. They begin 
to blossom within a few weeks and, if 
they are not allowed to make seeds, con- 
tinue long after most other annuals have 
been killed by frost. In fact, it takes a 
hard freeze to kill the plants and stop 
them from blossoming. They have at- 
tractive Lupine foliage and deep blue 
flowers with white keels. When planted 
in masses, or in groups, or as edging 
for a border, they are very showy. The 
plants should be set or thinned to stand 
six to eight inches apart. They are ex- 
quisite in small bouquets and last well 
when cut and brought into the house. 

Try Bluebonnets with Tagetes signata 
pumila or plant groups of them near 
Phlox drummondi Salmon Glory or with 
the new dwarf salmon Petunia. Any of 
these combinations will drawn you again 
and again to their corner to revel in their 
beauty. 

Though we can not boast such a broad 
expanse of blue beauty as do the Texas 
plains, we can enjoy these splashes of 
blue in our northern gardens, for the 
Texas Bluebonnet is amiable as well as 
lovely and, if allowed to do so, will even 
seed itself in our gardens. 
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HE aphorism puts it that “Honest 
confession is good for the soul.” 
My soul ought to be benefited, then, 
as 1 confess that I have changed my point 
of view with respect to fall planting. 
Time was when I deprecated it, partieu- 
larly as it related to Roses and similar 
items. If I made any exeuse for myself 
it would be that in those days the plant 
material one obtained in October was less 
likely to be properly ripened and ready 
for planting and that consequently its 
winter chances were relatively poor. I 
remember thinking that after all if I per- 
mitted the nurseryman to accept the re- 
sponsibility for the over-winter care of 
the Roses I was considering, I didn’t have 
to worry about it. At that time I didn’t 
knew as much as I now know about what 
the over-winter care given by the nursery- 
man has to do with the eventual pros- 
perity of the plant. As I look at it now, 
the chances are that if the plants come to 
me sound and well-ripened, prepared for 
my use by the first frost severe enough 
to take off the leaves, I can better care for 
that plant over winter in its expected 
place in the garden than can the nursery- 
man in his cellar or heeling-in ground. 
But the title of this paper does impose 
upon us a consideration of what has hap- 
pened in the summer that is presumably 
now over. In most of the territory served 
by Tue FLower Grower the cool nights 
of September have brought prosperity of 
bloom to many Roses as in my garden, 
und have, as it might be put, ripened the 
varden. There will be Dogwood berries, 
if the birds have not stolen them all; the 
Witchhazels will be getting ready for the 
extraordinary succession of an all-winter 
show which they can put up if we pro- 








The Rose fancier gets 
great pleasures in 
trying some of 
the newer Roses, 
such as Grande 
Duchesse Charlotte 
(left), the Floridunda 
Rose, Betty Prior 
(above), and Mary 
Margaret McBride (lower right) 


vide for it. There are 
many other enjoyable 
factors of the fall garden 
which make looking back- 
ward well worth while. 
Things are not in such a wild hurry 
as they were in the spring, and the 
garden mistakes which have been 
painfully obvious are now in proec- 
ess of planning for betterment. At 
Breeze Hill, which for more than 
thirty years has engaged every 
sense of consideration and appre- 
ciation I possess, I can be hoping that the 
first frost will be delayed. As I have previ- 
ously written in these pages, October 7 
was the first time the icy hand of Jack 
Frost stopped the garden, but the average 
over a period of years moves the average 
early frost well into the third week of 
October. I may, therefore, yet enjoy the 
continuing Buddleias, the carry-over on 
the Japanese Anemones, the occasional 
Phlox, and the annuals that have defied 
the end of summer by keeping on as if 
they were going to become tropical. I 
have bothered some about harvesting the 
few apples I can grow, because I never 
do know just when they ought to come 
from the trees and be put into such stor- 
age as I can provide. Some pears will be 
bothering me in the same direction be- 
eause I don’t know any hard-and-fast 
workable rule which I ean safely follow. 

But these same fruits turn me toward 
the look ahead. There has been victory in 


























the vegetable garden when we are yet en- 
joying some of the more or less hazardous 
late plantings, such as an incidental crop 
of peas which dared the early fall. We 
are, too, thinking about next year when 
with any sort of the reasonable prosperity 
which continuous eare has a right to ex- 


pect I ought to have a carry-over into 
early fall of some of the bush fruits I 
am determined to add as Victory Garden 
extensions. 

Very warmly do I propose the consid- 
eration of hardy fruits. The strawberries 
which might have been planted earlier 
ought now to be growing for next year’s 
fruiting. The raspberries, both black and 
red, the blackberries and any other of the 
brambles ought to be in such shape as to 
make me anticipate a 1944 berry crop I 
did not have this year. | may even prop- 
erly look to the dwarf fruit trees I have 
planted in the hope that these plump little 
fruit buds will defy the youth of the 
plants they are on and open so that I may 
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Large-flowered California, colored orange- 
yellow, is one of newer Roses gaining 
popularity 


look ahead next year toward actual fruits 
in the home garden. I have adventured 
beyond apples and pears, because the 
war pinch of the market basket has con- 
vinced me that I ought to have home- 
grown peaches and plums as well as 
cherries and apples. 

I have feared that the beauty of the 
Victory Garden would be too definitely 
vegetable in quality, and that is one rea- 
son why in the little fenced Victory Gar- 
den at Breeze Hill the central walk has 
been defined by strawberry plants which 
are good to look at even now. There 
ought to be many new things that pay 
their way by beauty rather than through 
the kitchen in the 1944 harvestings. I am 
scanning the early catalogues, and I have 
been continually reading the English peri- 
odieals, which do not overlook the desira- 
ble things that ought to add permanent 
quality to the garden. If any of my 
readers have not yet possessed themselves 
of at least one of the lovely spring-bloom- 
ing Viburnums, now is the time to hunt 
for V. earlesi or V. burkwoodi. There 
may be a wall which needs Hydrangea 
petiolaris, but I hope there won’t be any 
corner in which anyone will plant the 
overdone Hydrangea Peegee, an excellent 
plant that I always like to look at in my 
neighbor’s garden but not in mine! 

I think I may be pardoned for stress- 
ing the desirability of the 1944 show of 
the new Roses. There need be no doubt as 
to the propriety of getting them into the 
ground this fall, with the definite, previ- 
ously stated provision that the plants 
must be well matured and frost-ripened 
before they come to the garden. I need 
not go very far in emphasizing the neces- 
sity for adequate soil preparation; even 
in these days of mighty little animal ma- 
nure, commercial fertilizers are obtainable 
which will give the necessary forward 
kick. There is always available, I think, 
some form of humus, through peat moss 
if it cannot come through rotted manure. 

There will be quite a crop of new 


Roses which have bloomed richly in the 
catalogues most of 
Every 
bloom, 


my readers will be 
one of those Roses I 
not infrequently at 


looking at. 
have seen 
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3reeze Hill where they come under num- 
ber long before they have reached the 
dignity of a selected name. There has 
been participation in the rather vigorous 
study of these Roses, because nowadays 
the old thought of secreey in getting 
ready a crop of Roses to sell is completely 
out. The wise Rose man has been sending 
out his new Roses, sometimes for several 
years prior to the actual season when the 
plants will be ready, and he has been 
guided by the kicks as well as commenda- 
tions. The American Rose _ Society’s 
“Proof of the Pudding” has done its tre- 
mendously helpful work so that a coun- 
trywide verdict on the Roses of the past 
five years is available. 

About these very new Roses I ought to 
say that some of them are from the best 
European sources, from which they were 
smuggled in time to have them tried and 
propagated. But many more, fortunately, 
are of American origin from hybridists of 
high quality who ean see through to the 
desired good Rose and who have prepared 
for us some splendid new things. To 
name them here would be getting out of 
my place, but I am permitted to say that 
the sharp and widespread discrimination 
to which the new Roses have been sub- 
mitted means that the season’s offerings 
are a real advance, not sudden and spee- 
tacular but desirably definite. There need 
be no fear, then, in seanning the adver- 
tising and the catalogues as far as these 
concern the dependable growers. It is not 
amiss to say that the general Rose crop 
all over the United States is low in quan- 
tity, and I predict that spring will find 
fewer Roses for sale than usual. The wise 
gardener, therefore, will consider his fav- 
orites as they are pictured and described 
in the catalogues and get his order in for 
them. 

Now when he gets them what is he go- 
ing to do about them? It is, of course, 
repetitious, but so are the Ten Command- 
ments and the multiplication table. The 
ground having been well prepared so that 
it is dug two spades deep independent of 
any necessary drainage, the planting can 
oceur whenever in this pleasant fall 





weather the gardener has the plants at 
hand. ff he has opened the bundle so 
that it has not been exposed to wind or 
sun, he can keep the plants safely while 
he is planting with immersion in a bucket 
of water from which each plant is taken. 
If he has obtained them early and they 
have had to be heeled in, they can come 
much the same way, because I am going 
to insist for the ’steenth time that Rose 
roots are not prepared by nature for 
exposure to sun and air. They belong in 
the soil, and the quicker you ean get them 
there the better it is for all concerned. 

Emphasizing this point, then, the plant 
ing can be according to whatever plan 
has been worked out, and it must be posi 
tive planting. A Rose that ean be pulled 
up with one hand is not planted; it isn’t 
even well heeled in. It must be solidly 
set, and preferably to a point where the 
bud at the crown, which determines what 
will happen next spring, is just a little be- 
low the surface. It will be wise if the 
long shoots which come on some Roses 
have been eut back to say a foot from 
the ground, the final pruning to await 
next spring after frost has had its oppor- 
tunity to do a little pruning of its own. 

After these Roses are thus solidly 
planted, they can well be protected with 
soil about six inches above the average 
surface of the ground. Even before frost 
this won’t hurt, and after frost it is -just 
like the overcoat one wears when he goes 
to his Thanksgiving dinner amid an early 
snowfall. 

All the plants one has been setting in 
this fall effort ought to be labeled, be- 
‘ause it seems to me a Rose without a 
name is not altogether a Rose. You want 
to know your friends and you should 
make sure that you ean know them. 
There are numberless advertised devices 
which will make labeling easy—use any 
one of them. 

With this duty done, October can close 
the garden year with a look ahead not 
only for the Rose garden but for that 
1944 Victory fruit garden I am urging. 
We can do better for ourselves as we do 
better in the garden. 


Orchids As House Plants 


By IRENE Haaocerty, (D. 


ATTLEYA orchids do well as house 

‘plants and are not any harder to 
raise than Primroses. I have had a Cat- 
tleya mossiw for three and one-half years 
and each spring it has rewarded me with 
from two to five lovely flowers. They were 
just as pretty as greenhouse grown ones 
and lasted from ten days to two weeks. 
My plant is kept in a bedroom on a table 
near a south window in the sun from 
November until March and just out of 
the sunlight from April until October. 
I also put it out in summer showers oc- 
easionally through the summer. Each 
morning it is sprayed with slightly warm 
water and each day when the weather is 
hot and dry it is watered thoroughly. In 
cool or damp weather it is watered thor- 
oughly once a week and just the leaves 
sprayed once a day. 

Orchids make good house plants when 
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not in bloom as the leathery leaves simi- 
lar to rubber plant leaves are attractive. 
And during budding and blooming sea- 
son they are really beautiful. 

Contrary to popular belief, orchids 
are not parasites. In the jungles they 
grow in trees but they only use tlie 
trees as supports. They get their nour- 


ishment from the air and water. In 
saptivity they grow in osmunda fiber, 
which is the root of osmundine ferns 
common throughout the country from 


Maine to Minnesota and south to North 
Carolina. They do best in temperatures 
not below 60 degrees or above 85 de- 
grees but will survive lower and higher 
temperatures. They don’t need repotting 
until they entirely fill the pot they are 
in. One or two new pseudo-bulbs come 
up each year and they ean be increased 
by division of the old clump. 
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Ideas For October 


Cultural Tips for the Flower Garden 


By R. C. ALLEN, Cornell 


HE garden in October should be as 

attractive as at any time of year. 

When the cool nights and _ bright 
warm days arrive the character of plant 
growth changes; the flower colors be- 
come more intense and the foliage takes 
on a richness that is unsurpassed at any 
other season. 

Too many people give up their garden- 
ing after the first’ frost. Perhaps this is 
warranted where only tender annuals are 
used but the ideal, of course, is to keep 
the garden beautiful throughout the en- 
tire year. 

There are many garden flowers that 
bloom late into the autumn. The most 
common types are Chrysanthemums, 
Michaelmas Daisies, perennial Sunflowers 
and Monkshood. Certain other kinds will 
recover from light frost injury and add 
color. 


Annuals that have been killed by frost 
should be removed as scon as_ possible 
for the sake of appearance. There is al- 
Ways a question whether or not. they 
should be put on the compost pile, but it 
is usually safe enough if the plants were 
not seriously affected by disease or in- 
sect pests. 


Dahlias should be dug immediately 
after the first hard frost, or at least eut 
off as soon as severe injury oceurs. The 
products of decomposition may be car- 
ried back to the crown and roots and en- 
courage decay later on. 

The sooner the roots are dug the 
better. Lift the clumps earefully so 
that they are not broken or bruised. 
Wash the soil off with a hose. Allow the 
excess moisture to dry from the roots 
and place in storage. Too much drying 
when freshly dug will cause the roots to 
wither. 

If you have been suecessful in storing 
Dahlia roots through the winter, there is 
little to be gained by changing the 
method, but if you have experienced dif- 
fieulty the following method may prove 
helpful. Cut the stems back to 2 inches 
above the crown. Prepare some slightly 
moist peat moss by mixing 24 quarts of 
water with 5 pounds of peat moss. Place 
a layer of peat moss in the bottom of a 
box (apple boxes or baskets are good). 
Carefully pack in a layer of elumps. 
Add another loose layer of peat moss and 
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another of roots until the container is 
filled. There should be at least 3 inches 
of the peat on top of the last layer of 
roots. Place for storage where the tem- 
perature remains as near 40 degrees as 
possible. Clumps may be labeled by at- 
taching a wooden wired label to the 
stalk. Examine the boxes every two or 
three weeks and if the roots show signs 
of shrivelling, the peat moss should be 
watered slightly. 


Gladiolus corms should also be dug 
soon after the first killing frost or cer- 
tainly before there is any danger of the 
ground freezing. Shake off as much 
soil as possible and cut the tops two 
inches above the corms. Spread out to 
dry in a cool place indoors. As soon as 
the soil can be rubbed from the corms, 
clean and separate the clumps. Place the 
cleaned corms in paper bags or shallow 
hcxes and store where the temperature 
is around 40 degrees. 

If the Gladiolus were troubled by 
thrips, the infestation may be reduced 
the following year by treating with 
napthalene flakes. This may be aeccom- 
plished by placing one tablespoonful of 
flakes in each paper bag of bulbs (10 Ib. 
size or smaller) and storing for six 
weeks where the temperature is from 
70 to 80 degrees. After this treatment 
place where the temperature is as near 
40 degrees as possible for the remainder 
of the winter. 


Tulips, Daffodils and 


other spring- 
should be planted as 


flowering bulbs 
















Chrysanthemums provide the most color in 
autumn gardens and they thrive with a 
minimum amount of care. The cushion 
type is in the foreground above, and 
Korean hybrids to the rear. Some gar- 
deners prefer large flowered types such as 


Eugene A. Wander (left) 


soon as possible. The soil should be well 
drained and fertile. Set Tulips and 
Daffodils so that the tips of the bulbs 
are 4 inches below the surface of the 
soil. Small bulbs, sueh as Croeus and 
Grape Hyacinths, should be planted 2 
inches deep. 


Lilies may be divided and replanted. 
The bulbs of the Madonna Lily and a 
few others that root only at the base of 
the bulb should be planted with the tips 
from 2 to 3 inches deep. All others 
which produce roots on the stems should 
be set from 6 to 8 inches below the sur- 
face of the soil. 


Roses. Fall is the best time to set out 
new Rose bushes. If a new bed is being 
prepared it is a good plan to work in 
from 5 to 6 bushels of peat moss tor 
each 100 square foot of ground area. The 
hole should be made large enough to 
‘asily accommodate the roots and the 
plant adjusted so that the union is about 
one inch below the surface. If the soil 
is dry, the plants should be thoroughly 
watered as they are set out. For winter 
protection, mound the soil as high as 
possible around the base of each plant. 


Climbing Roses. In very cold climates 
where climbing Roses frequently kill 
back during the winter, it will be found 
advantageous to remove the canes from 
the trellis or other support and lay 
them on the ground. It will be necessary 
to pin them down by stakes or pieces of 
board. 
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Plant This Fall 


For ‘44 








Fall Planting of Fruits” 
») aotye ke eblat 


New York State Agricultural Experiment Station 


HE home gardener who decides to 
set out a few fruit trees usually 
gets the urge to do this in the 
spring. Spring planting, if done early, 
is usually satisfactory but fall planting 
has certain advantages which should be 
pointed out in the hope that some of the 


prospective home fruit growers will 
make the most of them. 
Plants purchased in the fall are 


freshly dug and have not spent the win- 
ter in a nursery cellar where they may 
dry out, much more certain of 
getting the desired varieties since stocks 
have not become depleted as is often the 
‘ase in the spring. This year, with many 
home gardeners planting fruit trees and 
with nurseries very short of labor, it is 
unusually worth while to get the plants 
and to put them in this fall if at all pos- 
sible. Fall set plants make some root 
rrowth when the ground is not frozen 
and as soon as the weather warms up in 
the spring they’re all set to make a quick 
start. In a wet season which delays plant- 
ing until the weather gets hot, spring set 
plants make poor growth or fail to start 
at all. And lastly, one usually has more 
time to do a good planting job in the 
fall and the soil is in better physical con- 
dition. 

Raspberries, blackberries, currants and 
rooseberries are better set in the fall and 
also grapes and the tree fruits, except 
peaches, may usually be set safely in the 
fall. Where the winters are too cold for 
peaches the tree fruits had better be set 
in the spring. 

Prospective planters should decide im- 
mediately the kinds and varieties of 
fruits which they propose to set out and 
place their orders with reliable nurseries. 
With labor as searce as it is now the 
nurseryman must be given some consid- 
eration by placing orders as far in ad- 
vance of shipping time as possible. Ex- 
periment Stations and State Colleges ean 
supply lists of recommended fruit vari- 
eties for home use and unless the planter 
knows his fruits he had better consult the 
list for varieties adapted to his region. 
Insofar as is possible varieties should be 
chosen to provide a succession of fruit 
throughout the season. 

Planting stock should be purchased 
from well-established firms and bargain 
stock from uncertain sources should be 
avoided. Either 1 or 2-year-old trees and 
grape vines are suitable. and only the 
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larger sizes of these ages should be used. 
The writer’s personal preference is for 
the largest size of the 1l-year-old trees, 
hut the 2-year-olds are probably just as 
good. Bearing age trees are too large and 
suffer such a shock on moving that their 
bearing may be long delayed. The pro- 
duction of a half dozen apples by one 
of these trees does not constitute bear- 
ing in the ordinary sense of the word. 
One must expect to wait for fruit trees 
to grow to bearing age and size before 
expecting much fruit. However, dwarf 
apples on Malling IX root-stock really 
bear early. Sucker plants of red rasp- 
berries and blackberries are satisfactory 
and less expensive than “transplants.” 
The latter are probably better for the 
home fruit grower with black and pur- 
ple raspberries. 

Begin with good soil. A suitable site 
and good soil are essential to a success- 
ful fruit planting. Often the home gar- 
dener has little choice in the matter of a 
site and must put up with what is avail- 
able. A site that is fundamentally poor 
cannot be improved very much. Unless 
the site is suitable in most respects it is 
not worthwhile attempting to grow fruit 
on it. 

Shady gardens with the soil filled with 
the roots of large trees are wholly unsuit- 
able for fruits. One should remember 
that the roots of large trees extend at 
least half as far again as the spread of 
the branches and that they get most of 
the mineral nutrients and moisture in 
their vicinity. Furthermore, trees and 
shrubbery by reducing air circulation 
make conditions favorable for fungus 
diseases. An open, airy site well away 
from trees and shrubbery is essential. 
Currants and gooseberries are tolerant 
of shade if there is not too much root 
competition. They may be planted be- 
tween grape vines or stone fruits very 
satisfactorily. Low spots or pockets 
where the cold air settles are frosty in 
spring and fall and erop failures from 
frost are more frequent than on slopes. 

The soil should be reasonably fertile, 
well supplied with organic matter and 
above all well-drained. Soggy spots that 
are wet late in the spring or where water 
stands after heavy rains are unsuitable. 
Soils filled in during grading operations 
are usually very poor unless eare has 
been taken to use good top soil. If blue- 
berries are to be planted the soil should 














Raspberry plants should be set about two 
inches deeper than they were in the nursery. 


To set out plants, make a hole with a 


spade, insert plant, and back-fill as shown 





Mature raspberry cane plants look like the 

specimen at left when planted. These 

should be cut back back part way, after 
planting, as illustrated at right 


be acid. Experiment Stations and farm 
bureaus will test soils and pass on their 
suitability for blueberries. 

Quack grass, bindweed and other per- 
sistent weeds must be eliminated before 
small fruits are set as it is a hopeless task 
getting rid of them later. 

Light sands or stiff clays should be 


avoided as the former are subject to 
drought and the latter are difficult to 


work, poorly aerated and are generally 
unsuitable for fruit plants. Generally 
speaking, soils that will grow good vege- 
tables, if well drained, will grow good 
small fruits and tree fruits. 

The disease relationships of raspber- 
ries should be given some thought. Black 


raspberries are very susceptible to a 
mosaic disease carried by Columbian 
purple raspberries which should be kept 


out of any planting in which other rasp- 
berries are grown. Runout raspberries of 
any kind should be destroyed before new 
plantings are made nearby. Red rasp- 
berries not susceptible to the mosaic 
disease are Indian Summer, Marey and 
Milton. These may be grown near black 
(Continued on page 471) 








HE problem of keeping vegetables 


condition until they are 

used during the winter is not an 
easy one to solve. I do not have much 
faith in the ability of the average per- 
son to keep vegetables in good condition 
for any length of time. Therefore, | 
repeat the statement I made last month 
that the best place for the average fam- 
ily to keep their vegetables is in 
jars. 

No vegetable will improve in storage 
so it is important to put away only those 
crops that are in prime condition, preter- 
ably somewhat immature. Even squash 
will keep better if it is not too well rip- 
ened. Of course, potatoes and onions 
should be well ripened and dry. Do nof 
attempt to keep diseased or bruised vege- 
tables; you will be inviting trouble. 

In the average storeroom it is diffi- 
cult to keep the temperature down below 
45°F, which is necessary. Of course, the 
products must be. kept from freezing and 
this means sufficient protection in cold 
weather. A place that ean be kept at 35° 


in good 


glass 


to 45°F. would be ideal. 

Ventilation. Stagnant air is moist 
and encourages disease. On the other 
hand, most vegetables will dry out and 


shrivel if there is too much ventilation. 
Squash and onions should be stored 
where there is a good circulation of air. 
Other vegetables require a fairly high 
humidity, above 75 per cent. A little 
electric fan will be of great help in a 
vegetable storeroom to cireulate the air, 
dry up excessive moisture and lower or 
raise the temperature, according to the 
need. The fan is used to bring in the 
cool, damp evening air in fall or to blow 
in the dry, warm air during zero 
weather. 

The best place to store vegetables is 
a cold room in the house basement for 
it will be easier to watch and control. 
A permanent outdoor pit is next best. 
It must be well made or you will be in 
for trouble from several sources: rats, 
water, cold, heat, sweating, ete. Out- 
side pits made in the ground each year 
are seldom satisfactory unless the con- 
ditions are exceptionally favorable and 
you are a fussy type of person. If vou 
try one, remember that it takes a lot 





This fall build a coldframe in which to start early plants next 
spring. 





Construction of a standard two-sash frame is illustrated 
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of cover to protect vegetables from 
freezing when the temperature gets down 
below zero on a windy night. 

Parsnips can be left in the soil all 
winter. As the quality improves with 
freezing be sure not to dig them all for 
storing. After the garden has frozen 
seatter a littie mulch over them to pre- 
vent the damaging alternate freezing 
and thawing. 


Don’t burn trash. As the average 
suburban home owner cleans up for the 
winter, a pile of trash accumulates in a 
spot in the garden. In spite of regula- 
tions against setting a fire without a 
permit, the pile is sooner or later burned. 
Unless care is used to spread the ashes 
and an inch or two of the soil under 
the fire, a “bad” spot in the garden is 
often the result. There may be two 
reasons for this. First, the ashes are 
20 to 30 percent lime and if the garden 
soil is already above pH6.5 too much lime 
may cause trouble and, second, if the 
fire burned briskly the heat may have 
“burned out” the top 3 or 4 inches. 

If you do not have a compost pile, 
now is the time to start one. Most of 
the garden trash can be saved. As leaves 
fall from trees they can be added, and 
the remains of annual and perennial 
flowers should be cleaned up and put 
on too. If possible, get a few bushels 
of barnyard manure to add to the pile 
now and then. It acts like yeast since 
it contains the important rotting bac- 
teria. Sprinkle a hand- 
ful of chemical fertiliz- 
er—the Victory Garden 
fertiilizer is good—over 
the pile as each wheel- 
barrowful of material 
is added and also a 
handful of limestone to 
each 5 wheelbarrow 


loads. 

If you started a com- 
post pile last spring 
and have been adding 


to it during the summer 
it might be well to start 
a new pile or build on 
the end of the old one. 
The material in the old 
pile should be usable 
next spring. New ma- 





terial put on now will not change much; 
it will not be usable for a year. Remem- 
ber, little or no bacterial action (rot- 
ting) takes place when the tempera- 
ture is below 45° F. 

As soon as a crop is harvested or 


gone by, pull it up and plant a cover 


crop. Rye Grass (mentioned last month) 
can be planted up to October 10. After 
that you should sow Winter Rye. As we 


frequently have long spells of dry 
weather during October it is important 
to cover the seed well to prevent pigeons 
and other birds from picking it up and 
also to get the seed to germinate quick- 
ly. To get the crop off to a good start, 
use a little fertilizer and give the ground 
a good soaking. 


Baked beans for the winter. The dried 
seeds of all kinds of beans are good to 
eat and good for you. Much of the com- 
mercial crop will soon be moving across 
the water to the Army, Navy and the 


hungry civilians of many lands, so save 
your own. 
Any string beans that have gone by 


the snap bean stage can be used a few 
days later as shell beans, if desired. If 
not used either for snap or shell beans, 
the pods can be left on the vines until 
they begin to dry. These pods should 
be picked before they get crisp dry and 
laid out on a screen or other place to 
dry, and protect them from rain. As 
thoroughly dried, they can be 
shelled by hand or placed in a cloth 
bag and beaten with a piece of hose 
or stick to shell-ythem out. 

Most beans kept for seed or baking 
are almost sure to be damaged by the 
bean weevil during the winter or early 
spring. Therefore, before storing your 
beans treat them to kill the weevil. Last 
month I gave detailed directions for 
treatment, using the heat and chemical 
methods. Recently, I heard of another 


soon as 


method that is effective and simpler. 
With each 2 pounds of beans mix 1 
pound of hydrated lime. The mixture 


is then placed in a container for winter 
storing. When a quantity is desired for 
eating, it is taken out, the powder 
sereened off with an ordinary flour sieve, 
the beans thoroughly washed and cooked 
as desired. 

(Continued on next page) 





The proper use of 


Build that frame. 
a hotbed or.coldframe requires extra 
time and means a lot of extra trouble. 
As a result most of those constructed by 
backyard gardeners are destined to be 
used once or twice and then remain to 
rot and provide a place for weeds to 


erow most luxuriantly. I can think of 
a dozen such frames within a_ radius 
of a few miles of my home. Perhaps 
this is beeause many gardeners have the 
idea that a frame is only good for rais- 
ing early plants, but this is by no means 
true because an interested gardener can 
find use for such equipment for at least 
10 months out of the year. 
Here are the practical 
frame: 
1, Starting early plants. 


uses for a 


Lettuce, beets, cabbage, cauliflower, 
broccoli, peppers, tomatoes, celery, 


onion, eggplant, ete. 
2.Growing a crop to maturity. 

Started plants are set in the frame 
after the early plants are planted in 
the garden. Cucumbers, melons, cel- 
ery, summer squash, tomatoes, ete. By 
judicious use of the sash these crops 
ean be grown to perfection and _ har- 
vested 2 to 3 weeks before similar 
plants set out in the garden. 


3. Extending the fall harvest season. 

a. Planting seed of lettuce, radish, en- 
dive, etc., in late August and early 
September, using the sash later to 
protect the plants during cold wea- 
ther. 

b. Transplanting some of the immature 
hardy crops—endive, lettuce, kale, 
parsley, etc.—from the garden to the 
frame just before the ground freezes, 


4.As a pit for winter storage. 

a. Setting full grown plants—celery, 
Chinese cabbage, cabbage, ete.—with 
the roots set in the frame soil. 

», Cutting tops from root crops and 
keeping in piles or boxes. 

In either case provision must be made 
for protecting the stored vegetables 
against extreme temperatures. It 
takes a lot of cover to keep things 
warm when it is zero and the wind 
is blowing. 

Other possible uses for a frame: 
1. Forcing. 
a. Dandelions. 
Seed planted in the frame in August 
in rows eight inches apart; plants 
thinned to 3 inches; leave sash on 
until ground outside is frozen 2 
inches deep. Remove sash and fill 
frame with hay or other mulch. Re- 
move protective covering and_ re- 
place sash when outside ground is 


most thawed out. 


b. Rhubarb. 

Crowns are dug up from garden in 
the late fall after growth 
stopped, then packed close together 
in the frame with at least 18 inches 
between top of crown and glass sash. 
Cover crowns with loam and allow 


_ 


has 


to freeze to 4 or 5 inches deep. Cover 
soil with mulch 6 to 8 inches deep. 
When outside ground begins to thaw 
out, remove mulch and replace sash. 
In either case the forcing of the 














crop can be done earlier if heat is 


available. 


2. Starting biennial and perennial flower- 


ing plants from June to fall. Of course, 
if there is room, annual flowers can be 
started with the early vegetables. 


For best results with a frame: 


1. Have the frame near the house. 

2. Have water near the frame. 

3.Use new soi] every year—sterilized if 
possible. 


4. Have a reliable source of heat. 


5. Be sure to paint the sash every year. 


For detailed directions for making a 
frame: 
1. Look around among your neighboring 


garden friends—you may be able to 
save yourself trouble by advice from 
experienced gardeners. 

2.Get the latest 
State College. 


information from your 

3. Write to Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., enclose 5 cents and 
ask for Farmers Bulletin 1743, “Hot- 
beds and Coldframes.” 





Dogs Beware 


ISTORICALLY, dog is man’s best 


friend, but the relations are apt 

to be strained when even a best 
friend scratches up his master’s turf and 
Victory Garden. Still greater repereus- 
sions result if the damage is done to a 
neighbor’s prized possessions. 

O. M. Seott & Sons Co., of Marysville, 
Ohio, asked the readers of their publica- 
tion, “Lawn Care,” how good lawns and 
gardens were possible when stray c¢a- 
nines were running wild. The response, 
they report, was voleanic. Some of the 
letters received, which suggest methods 
of repelling dogs, are reprinted herewith. 


Mansfield, Ohio—‘‘We had a pair of 
matched evergreens which were constant- 
ly being damaged by dogs who followed 
the mail man. I went to the dime store 
and bought a half-dozen mouse traps, 
set them without baiting and put them 





on the ground a couple of feet from the 


evergreens. The dogs smelled around 
the traps and sprang them. To say the 
dogs were scared half to death is put- 
ting it mildly. They now make a big 
semi-circle around our place when they 
go past.” 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—‘‘The only way to 
keep dogs from damaging other people’s 
property is to have drastic laws, rigidly 
enforced, which compel people to keep 
their dogs at home where they belong.’’ 


Manlius, N. Y.—‘‘ You probably know 
of a device to shoo dogs away from 
shrubbery which I saw down in Virginia 
where a fine lot of evergreen shrubbery 
bordered the walks. My first impression 


was that the roots had been bound with 
wire for shipment and some had been 
left attached. Closer inspection showed 
that small black tempered wire stuck 
up at just the right angle to tickle dogs 
where they could not tolerate it.’’ 





Sketches courtesy O. M. Scott & Sons Co. 


Glassboro, N. J.—‘‘By planting Bar- 
berry hedge around shrubbery and lawns 
I have been able to prevent most of the 
damage heretofore done by dogs. When 
[ find dogs using a new area, a few 
chopped twigs of Barberry discourage 
the use of their paths and lawns. We 
have two dogs of our own and this 
method has been used effectively for the 
last ten years.”’ 


Flushing, N. Y.—‘‘I have best results 
with Liquid Chaperone as a dog repel- 
lent.’’ 


Webster Grove, Mo.—‘‘Place moth 
balls about 15 inches apart all over the 
beds of broccoli and other garden plants. 
Of course, this does not prevent dogs 
from passing over your premises when 
they are being chased but I have found 
they learn to avoid our garden as a mat- 
ter of habit.’’ 


Pittsburgh, Penna.—‘‘ An air rifle will 
do the trick. Dogs will quickly shun an 
area where they have had an unpleasant 
experience and, by some peculiar method 
of communication, the information gets 
to other dogs.’’ 


Salem, Mass.—‘‘I would advocate get- 
ting a bigger and more ferocious dog to 
keep the others out of the yard, or get a 
cat family, complete with kittens and 
keep them near the lawn area. I believe 
this solution to be the most applicable 
to the case.’’ 
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A simple outdoor storage cellar can be built 

against a wall or bank. This one is not 

large, but it will hold ample supplies of 
fruits and vegetables 





Storage of vegetables in a tight barrel will 
be successful if the barrel is well covered 
with straw and earth. Dig a drainage ditch 
around the mound. This barrel has insulat- 
ing pad and wooden cover over opening 


By H. 


Chairman, Victory Garden ( 


E, are all constant- 
ly reminded that 
the need for food 
this fall will be great in- 
deed for our armed forees, 
our allies, for the peoples 
released from the domina- 
tion of the Axis powers, as 
well as for our own civilian 
population. Fruit and vic- 
tory gardeners and housewives generally 
are canning, drying, and brining as much 
as possible of the family’s needed fall and 
winter supplies of fruits and vegetables. 
Now, if, in addition to such supplies of 
preserved foods, all who ean will also 
store certain fruits and vegetables in 
their fresh state, they will be assured 
of larger and more constant supplies of 
the so needed health protecting foods. 
Moreover, when everything is done that 
can be done to store added supplies of 
fresh as well as canned vegetables and 
fruits, we will be more sure that there 
will be a minimum of waste of food from 
gardens, orchards, and truck farms. 
Town and rural people who have suit- 
able cellars or who can make outdoor 
pits on the home grounds ean safely store 
large quantities of root crops, such as 
beets, turnips, carrots, rutabagas and the 
like, cabbage, apples, and even pears 
from their gardens and orchards. Also, 
Chinese cabbage, endive, celery, and 
Brussels sprouts may be stored for a 
month or so after freezing weather has 
set in. Many, many families could well 
do this with produce bought in bushel 
quantities from farmers’ markets or from 
nearby truck farms when prices are 
favorable. Instead of running to the 
store for a bunch of carrots and for 
sabbage today and some potatoes and 
turnips tomorrow, it would be better to 
buy vegetables and apples by the bushel 
and store these for fall and winter use. 


House cellar storage. The most con- 
venient storage place is the house cellar. 
But if this has a furnace or other heater 
it will be necessary to wall off a cold 
storage room at one end, provided there 
is a window for ventilation. This room 
should have a_ slat floor and _ shelves 
should be built in to hold canned as well 
as fresh products. Slatted crates which 
permit ventilation may be used to hold 
some vegetables while others may be 
heaped at one side on the slatted floor. 
The window needs to be darkened and, 
therefore, an electrie light will be con- 
venient. A thermometer will also prove 
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to be valuable. Insulated walls, of course, 
are a great advantage in keeping the 
temperature more constant. The floor 
plan for such a cellar is shown here on 
this page. This is taken from Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1939 “Home Storage of 
Fruits and Vegetables.” 

Outdoor storage. Outdoor storage 
houses or cellars built especially for stor- 
ing foods are found on many farms where 
the production, preservation, and storage 
of the family’s winter food supply has 
come to be an established eustom. It 
may be that such cellars have a place on 
our larger suburban homesteads. In some 
respects these cellars are better than the 
indoor types because more uniform con- 
ditions of temperature and moisture ean 
be maintained. When well constructed, 
these cellars serve as storage places not 
only of foods for fall and winter use 
but of certain foods gathered from the 
garden during the summer, 

Outdoor storage pits. The simplest 
method of outdoor storage is merely té 
put vegetables on straw in a well drainec 
shallow pit and then cover these with 
straw and over this sufficient earth to 
prevent freezing. Sometimes banks of 
vegetables are similarly prepared. The 
chief difficulty with pit or bank storage 
is the ineonvenience of getting at the 
vegetables, especially when the ground 
is frozen. Earth and straw have to be 
removed each time vegetables are wanted 
and put back again. Therefore, it is the 
practice on some farms to build several 
small storage pits and to remove to the 
house all the vegetables from the pit at 
one time. Small quantities of several 
kinds of vegetables sufficient for a few 
weeks’ supply are placed in these pits. 
Pits are a great convenience in the rush 
of digging and harvesting when freezing 
weather threatenS and they save much 
food that might otherwise be lost. 

Ventilation, always a needed factor, is 
provided in small storage pits by allow- 
ing the straw covering on the heap to 
come through the earth covering at the 
peak. This then is covered with a 
weighted board or stone to prevent rain 
from entering. In larger pits, a flue can 
be formed by placing a few boards up 
through the pile of vegetables, and cov- 
ering the flue where it emerges through 
straw and earth in such a way that rain 
eannot get in but ventilation still is 
assured. 

In areas with fairly mild winters where 

(Continued on page 475) 
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Plant This Fall 

' 
Eryt 
ac y CARL PURDY, (Calif.) 
HESE lovely lily- color makes them easily 
like bulbs, the Ery- distinguishable. 

throniums, are Plants with mottled : 
among our most charming leaves and stamens narrow l 
woodland and mountain at base. KE. ealifornicun. “ 
dwellers. Their hardiness and This very fine species is a 
delicacy of bloom in springtime is recom- There are really several subspecies of saffron yellow with a darker base. The : 
mendation enough that they be planted this one, and of these one at moderate stems are slender. Ordinarily there are . 
in colonies in shaded gardens, rock gar- elevations in Idaho has a large bulb from one to five flowers to the stem, but 
dens and woodlands. and leaf and is of a rich yellow. Another often there are seven or eight and the 
The Old World gives us a single spe- is found at elevations as low a; 600 feet extreme was 28. 
cies, Erythronium dens-canis. Dens is in eastern Oregon and Washington. The EK. californicum bicolor or E. helenac " 
Latin for tooth, canis for dog, and that, high mountains species does not do as This may be the best of all garden 7 

with the fact that the flower there is vio- well in low climates while these subspe- varieties. The flower is pure white on 
let in color and you have the Old World — cies are easy in cultivation. the outer half and a fine yellow at the p 
name of Dogs-Tooth Violet. It is in California, Oregon, Washing- center. It alone is delightfully fra B 
In the region from the Rocky Moun- ton and British Columbia that Erythro- grant. It is less nodding than others, so . 
tains to the Atlantic, we find four species niums reach their highest development, that the full flower shows. , 

easily distinguished. First, E. america- and of all that great region, the rich- E. hendersoni has a lavender flowe: 
num, the yellow Adders-Tongue, has mot- est is just north and south of the western with a very dark center and is a beaut) p 
tled leaves and is found from eastern edges of California and Oregon. In that KE. citrinum is either white with a 
Canada to Florida and west to Arkansas. small region alone there are seven spe- orange center or pale cream with like ’ 

Except in color, very like it is the cies. In some places they flower in al- center. E. howelli is very like this one 
White Adders-Tongue found from On- most unbelievable profusion and the most but when still fresh begins to turn a 
tario to Minnesota and south to Texas. notable locality in this way is Mount pretty rosy-pink until it is decidedly h 
Much more local is E. mesochoreum Rainier in Washington. On that moun- _ pink. a 
with unmottled leaves and lavender flow- tain, high up, the yellow E. grandiflo- KE. hartwegi is strikingly different. In- le 
ers. This is found only in the prairie rum fairly covers the slopes and still stead of having a branching stem, each a 
country in lowa, Kansas and Missouri. higher in the subalpine stretches the of its one to eight flowers has a separ- a 
Last is the smaller E. propullans with white E. montanum, there called Ava- ate stem contained by the two leaves t1 
rose colored flowers with a yellow base. lanche Lily, covers great slopes like ‘a like a bouquet. The color is light vel le 
These are found from southern Onta-  snowdrift. low with orange center. It will grow T 

rio to Minnesota. The other species are at times in great in much dryer soils than others and 
These species have many offsets and numbers, even to as many as a quarter forces easily. It will make a few good hi 
fairly fill the ground with bulbs, so much of a million on a big slope, but as they offsets. e 
so that, as a rule, the flowering is not are oftener in the brush they do not make KE. purdyi has the same habit of hay 1 
plentiful. such massive displays. ing separate stems but the color is a m 
There is a single species, EK. grandi- There are at least fourteen western very exquisite lemon. Of western Ery- th 
florum, in the Rocky Mountains. It grows species besides color forms. In botany throniums it alone has the habit of the g 

high up in the mountains and continues’ they have differences which the layman eastern Erythroniums' of producing 
at high elevations through Idaho to the might have difficulty in following but one many offsets at the end of slender run e] 
Pacifie Coast and as far South as Men- ean forget them in an article like this ners and completely filling the ground. pl 
docino County in California. for a simple -difference in foliage and The leaves are a mottled color. la 
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Erythronium californicum bicolor has contrasting colors, pure white Varieties illustrated above are E. revolutum johnsoni (upper right) 
on the outer half of the petal and bright yellow on the inner half. which is colored salmon-pink and E. californicum (lower left), 
The blooms have a distinct fragrance 
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a soft yellow flowered species 
































leaves but 
from the 


mottled 
different 
The stems are much stouter 


Kk. revolutum has 
otherwise is quite 
] eceding. 
aul more erect, and the flowers are 
large. While the others grow oftener in 
well drained soils in woodland or brushy 
areas, this species likes heavy soils and 
I have beds whieh were covered 
by a shallow brook all winter. Never- 
theless, it does best in a good loam in 
livht shade with drainage. There are 
many color forms of this, and all are 
lovely. Pink Beauty is a soft lavender 
pink. Johnsoni is a salmon-pink. Rose 
Beauty is a deep rose while the type is 
in shades from white tinted lavender te 
deep pink all mixed. 

Kk. oregonum (giganteum) is less stout 
with a flower either pure white, as in 
Purdy’s White, to a rich cream and with 
barred center. 


seen 


Species with unmottled leaves. KE. 
erandiflorum is the species found at 
high altitudes in the Rocky Mountains, 
and in the higher mountains west. The 
leaf is a-plain. bright green, the flower 
a nice clear yellow. This form is not 
at all amenable to cultivation. In cen- 
tral Idaho there is a species with very 
large bulbs and a richer yellow flower. 
This does well in the East. 

At low levels, there is a form like the 
high mountain one but that is quite 
easily grown in gardens. In northeast- 
ern Washington and northern Idaho, at 
moderate levels, all of the flowers of 
this species are pure white. This is E. 
grandiflorum var. albiflorum. 

Very high on the mountains of north- 
ern Oregon and ot Washington is the 
pure white E. montanum or the <Ava- 
lanche Lily. It is a lovely flower but 




















Adventurous gardeners may try their luck 
at toreing Trout-Lilies into bloom 
in late winter. These plants of E. californi- 





indoors 






cum were grown in pots 
























Western states are proud of their native Erythroniums and one often sees publicity pictures 


in tourist literature, like the one above supplied by the Washington State Progress Com- 


mission of Avalanche Lilies on Mt. Rainier 


I have never been able to grow it. In 
its native home it flowers in late July 
or. even later, and when transplanted to 
lower levels tries to follow its old time- 
table. 

At 5000 to 7000 feet in the Central 
Sierra Nevada is E. purpurascens with a 
narrow undulated leat not mottled and 
often purplish tinted. The flowers are 
smaller than most spécies coming out 
pure white with orange centers and 
turning wine color. This, too, does not 
do well at low levels in California al- 
though it might do in the cooler East. 

K. tuolumnense is the most distinet of 
all Erythroniums. First, its very large, 
bright green leaves are several times 
larger than any other. Next, its ex- 
tremely large conical -bulbs are also 
many times the size of others. Its 
flowers of a good size are a rich clear 
vellow. It has some and in 
time makes large dense elumps. In 
the wild, I dug clumps of as many as 
thirty flowering bulbs squeezed closely 
together. It is found in the Central 
Sierras and is an easy grower. 


Soils and culture. When one sees 
these western Erythroniums in the wild, 
one is apt to think of some as large 
flowered and others as small. My very 
extensive observations, both in the wild 
and in gardens, tells me that there is no 
real difference excepting that E. purpu- 
‘ascens is smaller. It is a matter of 
just suiting them and when you do, it 
is remarkable how large they ean be. 
In my own garden, flowers 25 to 3 
inches across the natural spread are 
common. This is not a matter of much 
fertilization but rather of just suiting 
them. I have the finest in a_ loose 
gravelly soil rich in leaf mold and with 
overhead shifting shade of Blaek Oaks. 
Throughout the day, the shade alter- 
nates with sunlight. 

I fertilize my Erythronium beds in 
the following manner. When I plant, 
I lay the soil out of the bed to a depth 
of about six inehes. Into this bottom 
soil I work well rotted cow manure or 


offsets 


better the serapings trom a cow yard, 
Then I give a hght sprinkling of a com- 
mercial fertilizer and work this in. I 
then give a light covering of ordinary 
soil, making the depth a little over five 
inches. In this I set my bulbs. They 
will do as well at 14 inches apart as 
with more room. Having set the bulbs 
upright, I sift the soil until they will 
stand alone and then fill up to soil level. 
A well prepared bed is good for years. 
Of course, in the amateur’s garden leat 
mold and fertilizer can be worked in to 
the depth of seven inches and the bulbs 
can be troweled in. 

Erythroniums are very hardy, and 
after the flowering and ripening of the 
bulbs, the bed ean be forgotten till fall. 
One lovely form, E. revolutum var. john 
soni, must be kept barely moist in sum- 
mer or the bulbs will dry out. 





For the Records 
1F we are observing and growing in 
wisdom as we should every year of 
our life, we all profit from experience 
preferably our own experience. So now 
is the time to jot down all those little 


things that would have heightened the 
usefulness of your garden, that would 
have lightened labor, increased yields, 


and reduced expense. 

Maybe you were wasteful with seed 
sowed it too thickly and had to thin the 
plants out drastically. Maybe you neg- 
lected to feed your garden and didn’t 
get the yield nor the quality of produce 
that you would if you had fed your gar- 
den with a complete plant food. Maybe 
you did not control insects properly, and 
the “bugs” injured your crops severely. 

Maybe you sowed too much seed of a 
crop at one sowing, rather than making 
smaller suecessive sowings, and had an 
over-abundance of that vegetable at one 
time, and a searcity of it at others. A well- 
planned garden will give you a variety 
of young, tender vegetables all through 
the season, yet at no time will you have 
such a supply that much produce must 
be wasted.—THE MAsTeR GARDENER. 
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Lilacs... 


Glory of Sprin 


By ELEANOR ST. GEORGE 


ROM the first week of May until 

July Fourth, the visitor who ap- 

proaches our century-old Ver- 
mont farm house is welcomed by 
the fragrance of Lilacs long 
before he comes in. sight 
of the house. Twelve years 
ago the place was an aban- 
doned farm without a single 
cultivated flower or shrub 
to show that it had ever been 
a home. Our planting prob- 
lem included a climate where 
January night temperatures 
of 25 degrees below zero are 
frequent and 40 degrees be- 
low not unknown; a climate 
in which only Rugosas and some species 
Roses do not winter-kill; in which many 
ornamental shrubs that live are not bud 
hardy and bloom only after an occasional 
mild winter. 

The answer was Lilacs—and still more 
Lilaes. Now, more than sixty bushes of 
forty varieties and species of Lilae sur- 
round the old house. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes once said of 
New England: “Where else are the little 
doorways that hold the glint of sunlight 
like the still light of wine in the glass?” 
He might have added: “Where else are 
the great mounds of Lilaes, planted by 
the hands of our Colonial foremothers, 
still giving springtime miracles of fra- 
grance and beauty beside those door- 
ways?” 

Lilaes belong peculiarly to New Eng- 
land and to those other regions where 
plants have dormant winter season. They 
thrive in Northern Canada and Iceland, 
but Louisiana with her Crepe Myrtles 
and Camellias, cannot grow Lilaes. They 
do not flourish in most of California. 

Our season begins somewhere between 
May 5 and May 10 with the flowering of 
the species Lilae, Syringa oblata var. 
dilatata, which stands in a sheltered spot 
on the south side of the house. Even be- 
fore its leaves completely unfold this 
very hardy early Lilae becomes a huge 
bouquet of beautiful pale lavender blos- 
soms. The florets, small and dainty, are 
arranged in loose clusters and breathe a 
delicious fragrance. The foliage which 
follows is handsome throughout the sum- 
mer and turns to a rich bronzy green at 
the first touch of autumn frosts. 
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Old Fashioned Lilacs flank the A 
Wild Bittersweet clambers over the 
an old leech and bear the grooves 
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The season closes with the blooming 
of S. henryi Lutece and S. reflexa, which 
bloom with the early Roses. 

Lutece is a most desirable and hand- 
some shrub, a rampant grower and a free 
bloomer. Its huge clusters of pinkish 
violet flowers, often a foot or more in 
length, are especially attractive to honey 
gathering insects. Planted, with the early 
yellow species Rose, Rosa xanthina, be- 
side the grey stone steps to our living- 
room door, the bush, with myriads of fat 
velvety bumblebees and big yellow-and- 
black butterflies continually hovering 
above it, is an unforgettable picture. 

S. reflexa, the lovely Chinese Nodding 
Lilac, blooms with Lutece. Beautiful in 
foliage and in flower, its buds are rose- 
red opening a lovely pale pink. The 
panicles, sometimes broad, sometimes 
narrow, droop gracefully after the man- 
ner of Wisteria blossoms. Distinctive 
and unusual, this variety is still too little 
known. Though somewhat slow to reach 
the blooming stage, it is well worth wait- 
ing for and should be in every garden. 

A few years ago a white form of the 
Nodding Lilae appeared in a block of 
S. reflexa in the garden of E. A. Upton 
in Michigan—one of those miracles of 
Nature by which new plants sometimes 
come into existence. We count ourselves 
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fortunate in having one plant of this 
rare and lovely stranger for the stock 


is still very limited. Its form and habit 
are those of the species. It has both 
broad and narrow drooping panicles of 
a rich creamy white. 

Between these two extremes comes the 
glorious pageant of the French hybrid 
Lilacs which reaches its climax about 
Memorial Day. For sheer beauty, va- 
riety of form and range of color, no 
other shrub in cultivation approaches 
them. 

No one could wish to be without the old 
Common Lilae, 8. vulgaris, but it takes 
long to establish itself before blooming 
and if moved or disturbed may sulk for 
years. Wishing to flank the kitchen door 
step of the old house, in the traditional 
manner, with old-fashioned Lilacs, we 
had two large S. vulgaris bushes shipped. 
balled and burlapped, from a nursery. 
It was exactly six years before they gave 
us a single blossom. 

The French hybrids, on the other hand, 
become established quickly and _ gener- 
ally bloom the next year after setting. 
Two of the finest bushes in our garden, 
Ludwig Spaeth and William Robinson, 
were brought to us as a gift one Memor- 
ial Day, large bushes in full bloom. They 
had been freshly dug and the roots 
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wrapped in burlap at a Massachusetts 
nursery, but after a hundred-and-fifty- 
mile ride in the back of an automobile 
we certainly did not expect them to live. 
They were planted carefully and watered 
freely for a few weeks. Except for wilt- 
ing a trifle at first, they never seemed 
any the worse for such drastic handling, 
finished the year’s flowering and have 
bloomed freely every year since. 

Visitors almost invariably pause long- 
est and exclaim most enthusiastically be- 
fore three varieties, all singles: the dark 
violet-blue De Miribel, the wine-red Lud- 
wig Spaeth, and the rusty pink Lucie 
Baltet, possibly because these are so dif- 
ferent in coloring from the Common 
Lilae. 

Although Ludwig Spaeth is old and one 
of the least expensive of French Lilaes, 
it is, we think, the best of all the dark 
reds. Lucie Baltet is like no other Lilae, 
being the color of Peegee Hydrangea 
after it has been touched with frost. It 
is a free bloomer and many think it the 
most beautiful of all. It blooms in late 
midseason. For an early single pink we 
like the old variety Machrostachya, intro- 
duced in 1844 and now offered by only a 
few growers. Its florets are the delicate 
pink of Trailing Arbutus which they 
strongly resemble. 

Good blues are rather less common in 
Lilaes than other colors. Christophe 
Colomb, President Grevy and De Miri- 
bel are “four star” blues although De 
Miribel is more nearly violet-purple than 
blue. President Grevy, double, is an old 
variety but has never been surpassed and 
Christophe Colomb, a deep sky-blue 
single, is the best of its class and color, 
although a very slow grower. . Emile 
Gentil is a good double blue. Deecaisne 
and President Lineoln are single blues 
with a three star rating. 

Bleuatre has been one of our few fail- 
ures. It has been tried three times, alter- 
nating spring and fall planting with 





Photo by McFarland 
Ellen Willmott retains its popularity 
through the years as best double white 
























stock from different nurseries, but it has 
never survived the first winter. 

Vestale and Mont Blane, the one early, 
the other late, are the indispensible 
single whites and Ellen Willmott is our 
favorite double white—one of the best. 

Year in and year out, William Robin- 
son is outstanding for reliability and 
floriferousness as well as for the beauty 
of its double light pink blooms. Paul 
Thirion, a double claret rose, is one for 
which we wait eagerly. The florets and 
trusses are enormous—a truly remarkable 
Lilac. Marechal Lannes, classed as a 
blue, is more remarkable for size and 
structure than for color, but deserves the 
medal awarded to it by the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society. 

We have planted Lilacs in both spring 
and fall and, for this climate, prefer 
spring planting. We seem to have few- 
er losses when we allow the plants a 
growing season in which to become es- 
tablished before they are subjected to the 
severe temperatures that often occur here 
in January and February. However, 
most commercial growers of Lilacs con- 
sider fall planting best and this is no 
doubt true for most localities. 

Lilaes require full sun and a_ well 
drained soil. They should never be 
planted where water is apt to stand but, 
on the other hand, we have found that 
they do not grow so sturdily in thin 
sandy soil that dries out too quickly. In 
such a situation, they wilt badly on hot 
dry midsummer days and require special 
watering. Lilaes like a sweet soil with 
plenty of lime and, being gross feeders, 





respond happily to additional feeding of ° 


well rotted cow manure and_ balanced 
commercial fertilizer. The two to three 
foot size has been the most satisfactory 
size to plant with us and own-root bushes 
are much better from any standpoint 
than those grafted on Privet or Common 
Lilac. They are well worth the extra 
price the grower must charge for the 
extra time required to produce them. 

Deep planting is the secret of suc- 
cess. The holes are dug wider than the 
spread of the roots and from two to two 
and a half feet deep, according to the 
size of the plant. A bushel or more of 
well-rotted cow manure is placed in the 
bottom of the hole and covered with sev- 
eral inches of top soil. Two or three 
buckets of water are then poured in and 
allowed to soak into the ground. The 
bush, with roots well spread, should be 
set from six to eight inches deeper than 
it grew in the nursery row. Top soil is 
filled in around the roots and _ firmly 
tramped down. When the hole is entirely 
filled in and tramped down, the soil should 
be left slightly hollowed around the trunk 
of the Lilae for watering. 

We keep the sod eut away around the 
bush in a cirele with a radius of two to 
three feet and frequently stir the soil of 
the circle to keep down weeds. In spring 
we work into each cirele a cup of com- 
mereial fertilizer and a quart of hy- 
drated lime. In the fall, after the ground 
freezes, a bushel of well-rotted cow ma- 
nure is spread around each bush. In the 
spring this is dug into the soil to furnish 





Double President Grevy is a_ soft, 
delicate blue color. It’s expensive, too 


humus and retain moisture in dry weather. 

After flowering the bushes are gone 
over to remove the faded flowers and 
prevent seed from forming. Any neces- 
sary pruning is done at this time. If 
delayed until later, the new growth on 
which next year’s flowers will come is 
likely to be damaged. 

Own-root Lilacs renew themselves by 
sending up new shoots or suckers around 
the outside of the bush. This makes it 
“asy to increase one’s stock of any favor- 
ite variety. We have a nursery bed in 
one corner of the garden where we prop- 
agate new bushes by planting these suck- 
ers with a piece of root attached, either 
in the fall or early spring. After grow- 
ing in this bed for one or two years they 
develop a good root system and may be 
transplanted to their permanent loca- 
tion. Often they bloom in the nursery 
bed when less than 18 inches tall. Last 
spring four small Lucie Baltets, set in 
the previous September, were found to 
have heavy buds on them. Naturally we 
did not let these little plants bloom so 
soon, 

Layering is another method by which 
to increase one’s stock of Lilaes. We 
have used this mostly on species Lilaes. 
Select a branch near the ground and 
make a slanting cut about half way 
through the stem one or two feet away 
from the end of the branch. Bury this 
cut in the soil, holding it in place with 
a stick or a hairpin. When sufficient 
roots have formed, it can be cut from 
the parent bush and set in the nursery 
bed. 

Softwood cuttings are also an easy 
method of propagation. Two or three 
weeks after the flowers have faded, take 
cuttings with four or five nodes, remove 
the two lowest leaves and insert in pure 
sand, kept moist in a closed coldframe, 
shaded with a double thickness of cheese- 
cloth. The cuttings will be well-rooted 
in from four to six weeks but should be 
left in the frame until spring. 

Lilaes have comparatively few enemies. 
Oyster shell seale, San José seale and 
lilac borer are the chief ones. Late one 

(Continued on page 471) 
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Photo A. B. Morse Co. 
Hansina Brand, colored glistening 
flesh-pink shaded salmon, is a fre- 


quent prize winner at flower shows 


Single flowered L’Etincelante (below) 
has deep bright pink petals heavily 


margined with silver. The center is 


a cluster of golden stamens 

































(puicte Te Good Feonics 


By GEORGE W. PEYTON 


Director, American Peony Society 


HAT is a “ood 

Peony”? The an- 

swer depends a 
great deal on the use to 
which it is to be put. 

Since this article is primarily for the 
benefit of the average gardener, it is his 
viewpoint that will be mainly considered. 
A good Peony for him should be one 
that has good form and color, that stands 
up reasonably well under bad weather 
conditions, that blooms with regularity, 
that can be used for decorative purposes 
and some at least that will give him a 
chance at the big money when placed on 
the show tables. 

While Peonies of lighter build are spe- 
cially suited for garden use, yet the great 
majority of our modern full doubles have 
stems good enough for all practical pur- 
poses, and are much more airily and 
gracefully formed than those of a genera- 
tion ago. 

The garden Peony enthusiast may now 
start his Peony season about the time 
that Tulips stop blooming, or with the 
first Iris. By a proper selection of varie- 
ties the season may be prolonged for 
from six to eight weeks, or even longer 
if weather conditions are favorable. Some 
tree Peonies even may bloom until fall. 
There is almost a limitless array of colors 
from which to choose and plants from 
pigmies a few inches high to giants four 
feet tall. 

The first to bloom will be the species 
and their numerous hybrids overlapping 
and followed by. tree Peonies and these in 
turn by the Chinese or albiflora varieties. 

These species and their hybrids are 
usually singles. There are a few good 
doubles and only one or two good Japa- 
nese type hybrids. Their color range is 
wide. There are a few whites, some with 
a decided green tone, myriads of pinks 
and reds of almost every imaginable 
shade and at least one good yellow. A 
few approach blue or purple. To those 
who have never seen these, it is hard to 
convey an adequate idea of the truly 
glorious and startling colors they so bold- 
ly flaunt. Many of the strongest grow- 
ing Peonies we have belong here as well 
as the smallest and most fairy-like. The 
following are some of the best. 

White: Chalice (very large), Sera- 
phim, Garden Peace, Requiem. 

Green-tinted: Green Ivory, Ballerina, 
Elizabeth Cahn. 

Yellow: Meokosewitschi. 

Pink: Birthday, Dainty Lass (Japa- 
nese hybrid), Fantasia, Victoria Lincoln, 
Janice, Nathalie. 

Red: Marta, Rose-Marie, Red Monareh 
and Diana Parks (doubles) and Alexan- 
der Wooleott, Flame, Golden Glow and 
Sunbright (singles). 

There are many others just as fine. Con- 
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sult the lists of the spe- 
cialists. 

Next in order are the so- 
called tree Peonies which 
are not trees but rather 
low growing shrubs from two to four 
feet tall and on old plants about the 
same in diameter. They are the most 
magnificent flowering shrubs to be found. 
We wish they were more dependable 
bloomers in every section of the country. 
Where late frosts can be expected, the 
flower buds are often killed because they 
start into growth in Virginia with the 
first sunshiny day in January and so fall 
easy prey to our habitual hard frosts of 
March and April. In some sections they 
never fail and they are well worth the 
trouble of growing everywhere for their 
glorious flowers. The yellows are later 
than the others and so usually bloom well. 
They have very beautiful and distinctive 
foliage which completely hides the rather 
ungainly branches. They have the same 
range of gorgeous colors as the hybrids. 

They are mostly singles and semi 
doubles with some fine full doubles. They 
vary in size from the 10- to 12-inch flow 
ers of Beatrix to the dainty two-inch 
flowers of Lutea and Delavayi.  Lutea 
frequently flowers occasionally into Sep 
tember. The only full double vellow 
Peonies are trees of which Alice Harding 
and Chromatella are the purest. The 
best known tree Peony and possibly the 
most beautiful is Reine Elizabeth, a full 
double pure pink. Catalogues should be 
consulted for complete lists of the best. 

The last Peonies to bloom are the 
Chinese varieties. They range in color 
from white through shades of pink and 
red and some have yellow centers. They 
grow from two to four feet high and 
flower for about four weeks. 

The singles are usually the first to be 
gin flowering. They make large plants 
of outstanding beauty for garden decora- 
tion and use in the house. The follow- 
ing are the finest in each elass: the reds 
are noted for their purity of color: 

White: Le Jour, Pieo, White Perfee- 
tion, Atlanta, The Bride. 

Blush: Angelus, Catharine Parry, 
Krinkled White, Josette. 

Light Pink: Helen, Sea Shell, Pride 
of Langport, Mischief, Elfin Pink. 

Darker Pink: L’Etineelante, Prairie 
Rose, Cinderella. 

Red: Areturus, Gopher Beauty, Impe 
rial Red, Kickapoo, La Salle, Kewanee, 
Flanders Fields, Man o’War, President 
Lineoln, The Moor. 

The Japanese types give the same bri! 
liant boldness to the garden picture as 
the singles. They differ by having larger 
centers of stamens partially or whol! 
transformed into staminodes. The ter 
Japanese is wholly misleading and should 
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never have been used. The proper bo- 
tanical term is “staminode Peony”, but 
this does not come very easily to the 
tongue and so, however obnoxious the 
name Japanese may be, yet it seems un- 
wise to change it now. Many of the 
loveliest Peonies we have are found in 
this group and we cannot afford to be 
squeamish about the name. 

For pure unadulterated loveliness the 
whites and blushes have no equal. The 
leader is Isani Gidui (really Isani Jishi, 
the Smiling Lion). Shaylor’s Sunburst, 
Margaret Atwood, Toro-no-maki, Moon of 
Nippon, Polar Star, Roberta and Sunmist 
are its elose rivals. The light pinks, such 
as Fairy Pink, Fair Elaine, Yellow King 
and Kukenu Jishi, are very refined in 
their beauty while the darker shades of 
pink, such as Ama-no-sode, Fuji-zome- 
gorono, Largo, Tamate Boku, are of 
bolder beauty. 

But the real glowing, gorgeous, glamor- 
ous ones are the reds unsurpassed in 
brilliant boldness and flaming color. Lead- 
ing the procession are Nippon Brilliant, 
almost a searlet, and Sword Dance both 
with very large brilliant yellow centers. 
These are followed by Hari-ai-nin, Nip- 
pon Beauty and Charm, quieter in dress 
but none-the-less beautiful, while a new- 
comer, Mount Palomar, bids fair to equal 
the best. Mikado, the oldest of the lot, 
is still one of the best. 

Three anemone type flowers deserve 
mention here, Aureolin and Nippon Gold, 
both with pink guards and intensely yel- 
low centers, and Instituteur Doriat in 
dark red. 

Very appealing in their graceful habit 
and eharming flowers are ‘the semi- 
doubles. Marie Jaequin is the best known 
and still one of the most alluring. It is 
a light pink. Rare China is a white of 
great distinction while Silvia Saunders, 
in light pink, is by many thought to be 
the most charming Peony we have. Others 
of unusual charm and beauty are Fla- 
mingo, A. G. Perry, Garden Princess, 
Danee Caprice, Lady Alexandra Duff, 
Maman Millet, Phyllis Kelway and Vie- 
tory Chateau Thierry in various shades 
of blush and pink with Red Goddess one 
of the best reds. 

After all is said, the full doubles still 
remain the favorites of the great major- 
ity. It must be born in mind that not 
many will be able to hold up their heads 
proudly through storm and wind without 
some support, but most of them have 
stems that stand up amazingly well, all 
things eonsidered. There are so many 
varieties of this type of such glorious 
beauty that it seems almost an insult 
to attempt to pick out a few for the best, 
but the lists that follow can be depended 
upon to contain only extra fine varieties 
though per foree many of equal value 
are omitted. The grandest and most en- 
trancingly beautiful flowers are found 
among the whites and especially those so 
daintily tinted with pink tones. 

Any of the following may be planted 
with the full assurance that they are 
worthy of a place in the most exclusive 
gardens. 

White: Kelway’s Glorious (now the 
highest rated of any Peony), Festiva 
Maxima, Le Cygne (the most perfect 
flower, but often a poor doer), Mrs. Ed- 


ward Harding, Elsa Sass, Mrs. Frank 
Beach, W. L. Gumm, Mrs. J. V. Edlund, 
Alesia, Florence Bond, A. B. C. Nicholls, 
Harry F. Little, Moonglow. 

Blush: Alice Harding, Baroness 
Schroeder, James Kelway, La Lorraine, 
Solange and Tourangelle (two often un- 
satisfactory doers but the most beauti- 
fully colored of all Peonies), Mrs. J. H. 
Neeley, Dorothy J., Florence Nicholls, 
A. B,. Franklin, Mary Auten, Marilla 
Beauty and George W. Peyton. 

Light Pink: Therese (highest rated 
pink), Hansina Brand, Mme. Jules Des- 
sert, Marie Crousse, Myrtle Gentry, Hans 
P. Sass, Judge Snook, Nick Shaylor, 
Reine Hortense. 

Medium and Dark Pink: Mrs. Living- 
ston Farrand (the purest colored pink), 
Blanche King, Walter Faxon, Lady Kate, 
Martha Bulloch, Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Mons. Jules Elie, Loren Franklin, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Edulis Superba, Sou- 
venir de Louis Bigot. 

Near-Yellow (all fade white): Prime- 
vere, Laura Dessert, Golden Bracelet, 
Carolina Moon. 

Red: Adolphe Rousseau, Cherry Hill, 
Felix Crousse, Karl Rosenfield, Longfel- 
low, Mary Brand, Richard Carvel, Phil- 
ippe Rivoire, Tempest, Carolyne Mae 
Nelson, Ruth Elizabeth, King Midas, Sir 
John Franklin, Mrs. Bryce Fontaine, 
W. E. Blanchette, John L. Crenshaw. 


How to plant. The gardener must re- 
member that to have a good Peony it 
must be planted right. Choose a sunny 
location, well drained, far from shrubs 
and trees. The soil must be good garden 
ground. The hole must be large enough 
to accommodate the roots and deep 
enough to plant the eyes from two to 
three inches below the normal surface, 
and the roots well down. Firm the soil 
well. Space plants from three to six 
feet apart with four feet the happy 
medium. Do not crowd them with other 
plants. One of the most beautiful sights 
of the past season was a row of six 
Festiva Maxima planted 35 years ago. 
They were spaced about five feet apart 
and had grown until they almost touched. 
They were from 42 to 48 inches high 
and literally covered with flowers seven 
to eight inches in diameter. Equally 
unforgettable was a five-year-old plant 
of Nippon Beauty about 40 inches tall 
and four feet in diameter with over a 
hundred flowers open at one time. No 
special care had ever 
been given these plants 
and they were in a gen- 
eral border but not 
crowded. This shows 
that given reasonable 
care, spaced properly 
and well located there 
will be little trouble 
with weak stems and 
poor flowering. 

For ease of culture, 
dependability in flower- 
ing, adaptability to 
its surroundings and 
beauty and wmagnifi- 
cence of flowers, 
coupled with its undis- 
puted longevity, the 
Peony has no superior 
as a garden plant. 


Photo A. B. Morse Co. 





Ama-no-sode (top picture) is con- 
sidered by many to be the finest pink 
Japanese type Peony. Kelway’s 
Glorious (above) is now rated highest 
of all Peonies by the American Peony 


Society. It’s lacy white 


Silvia Saunders (below) will make a 
magnificent specimen plant with the 
blooms held upright as_ illustrated 
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Bloom of the 
called Ceriman or Monstera deliciosa 


tree-climbing plant 


HETHER or not you are for- 

tunate enough to have a small 

greenhouse or conservatory, do not 
overlook the exotie Ceriman for a curios- 
ity, because it is not difficult to grow. The 
odd foliage of this tropical plant will 
vive your collection of plants that differ- 
ent, unusual appearance that will excite 
your interest as well as that of your 
friends. 

Do not be afraid to attempt the grow- 
ing of Ceriman, for it is noted for endur- 
ing the varying conditions of temperature 
in homes. In faet, it is said that this 
plant will stand anything short of a 
f-eeze. 

Ceriman will grow in a good loam with 
some leaf mold and well rotted manure 
added. Enough sand should be added. to 
provide good drainage. 

In the tropical climate of Mexico and 
Guatemala, where this plant makes its 
home, it is found climbing on trees. For 
this reason, some mode of partial support 
should be provided for Ceriman when 
grown in this country. 

The plant appreciates plenty of venti- 
lation. During the summer, an abund- 
ance of water should be supplied but dur- 
ine the winter months, the watering should 
be decreased to allow the plant to enjoy 
a state of dormancy that it normally goes 
through in its native habitat. 

The leaves of this plant are among the 
most unusual in the vegetable kingdom. 
Imagine leaves of the Elephant’s-ear that 
have had deep oblong incisions cut from 
their margin, and oval perforations cut 
at various places in the leaf blade. This 





Little Items of Lively Interest 


Consider the Curious Ceriman 


By Mary DaGGcerr Laks, (Texas) 


will give you a vague idea of the charm- 
ine leaves of Ceriman. 

The flowers are of the same type as the 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit or the Calla Lily. 
There is a cream-colored, oblong, boat- 
shaped spathe that surrounds a_ light 
green, cylindrical spadix or flower stalk. 

As the flowers mature, the spath turns 
a dull, gray color and falls off to reveal, 
more clearly, the six- to eight-inch spadix, 
which is composed of many six-sided 


Saving Your 


T will pay you to collect bean seed 
for next year’s crops, says Dr. Don- 
ald F. Jones of the Agricultural Sta- 

tion in New Haven, Conn. Not only will 
it be a budgetary saving, but the home 
collected product will give a higher ger- 
mination rate and better plants than 
packaged kinds. 

Commercial bean seed is put through 
a thrasher to separate beans from pods. 
This process causes injury to large seed, 
especially lima beans. Hand-shelled seed 
is less likely to sustain mechanical in- 
jury. The main precaution in collecting 
bean seed of any variety is to avoid 
plants showing leaf or pod spot. Pods 
are picked when they become yellow and 
shriveled, but before they are fully dry, 
when mold may set in. They should be 
shelled as soon as possible after pick- 
ing, and spread out to dry in a room of 
moderate temperature and good air eir- 
culation. " All bean seed, whether for use 
as seed or for eating, should be pro- 
teeted from weevils by adding lime, one- 
half as much powder as seed, to the jar 
when it is stored. 

Other vegetable seed that can be col- 
lected in the garden for use next spring 
includes tomato, peas and peppers. In 


green floral parts, all compactly grouped 
to form a most interesting curiosity, that 
reminds one of a pine cone. When ripe, 
the fruit of the Ceriman is greenish-yel- 
low and edible. Its flavor resembles some- 
what, a combination of pineapple and 
banana, 

Ceriman, which is sometimes called 
Cut-leat Philodendron, is a member of 
the Arum Family, and is known botani- 
cally as Monstera deliciosa. 


Own Seed 


the case of tomatoes, the fruits can be 
squeezed and washed through a screen, 
leaving the seed. The seed is then spread 
on paper to dry. With peppers, the 
fruit is allowed to ripen until it turns 
red. The peppers are then cut in half, 
and the seed is removed and spread out 
to dry. 

The storage of home collected seed and 
left over packages of seed is a simple 
matter. It should be put in a ventilated 
metal box in a dry place. Glass jars are 
also suitable for storage if the top ean 
have holes punched in it or be serewed 
on lightly to permit air to enter. Almost 
all vegetable seed can be stored except 
that of carrots, parsnips, celery and other 
members of the parsley family, which has 
poor viability after the first year. 

Probably the most important left-over 
seed to save this year is that of cabbage, 
broccoli, cauliflower and other cole crops. 
Much in the past few years has been pro- 
duced commercially in the Puget Sound 
area. This year, because of poor weather 
conditions, the crop has largely failed. 
And the war prevents their importation 
from Seandanavia and other parts of 
Europe. Any seed left over from this 
year’s planting should be saved carefully. 


Salvias 


By Mrs. J. 


HOUGH our mothers and grand- 

mothers adored the old time “Searlet 

Sage” and a garden wasn’t prop- 
erly planted unless it exhibited a mass of 
the flamboyant red, it is a distinet relief 
to know great strides have been achieved 
in the horticultural production of lovely 
new colors in the Welwyn strain of Salvia 
splendens, these coming in pink, white, 
purple and mahogany. These make a 
magnificent border, growing 2 feet or 
more. Their long blooming season despite 





ROBERT CHRISMON, 


(N.C.) 


weather conditions makes them all the 
more desirable. The purple and_ the 
white are especially effective in a mass. 

Another annual Salvia much prized in 
our garden is Salvia coccinea which comes 
quickly from seed. This one makes a 
bushy growth reaching 2 feet or more, 
bearing coral-red tubular shaped flowers, 
one of the finest steeple flowers for 
arrangements. It is very free blooming, 
unaffected by light frosts, and always 
self-seeds. 























READERS of this magazine have always shown a willingness to share with others 


their experiences in growing interesting plants. The problem has been, however, 
to find space for all the letters submitted. For this reason, these two pages have 
been set aside for short reader-contributions each month and two or more pages 
will be allowed to this new department in future issues depending upon the 


response. All are invited to participate in this department. 


Southern gardeners depend on the mint 
family for their midsummer blue flowers 
and it comes as a pleasant surprise to 
make the acquaintance of some of the 
newer varieties of perennial Salvias. We 
adore the old stand-bys—Azurea and 
Pratensis, also called Meadow Sage. The 
latter deep blue Salvia comes at a time 
when blue flowers are especially desirable 
in the garden, this being a favorite flower 
tor arrangements. 

Do have some of the unusual sorts for 
the garden such as Selarea in mauve and 
silvery white, good in herbaceous borders; 
Turkestanica with pinkish lavender 
braets is truly lovely. 

Verbascifolia makes a bold clump of 
foliage, crowned by spikes of light blue 
dotted by purple. The loosely branched 
Salvia lyrata, with bright blue, light 
throated flowers, is particularly desirable 
for its long blooming season. Salvia 
pitcheri is lovely in the border, but must 
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be staked early for real effectiveness. 
Salvia patens, supposedly a half hardy 
perennial, has long been a favorite with 
us. It lives through our winters with 
slight protection and the flowers are a 


lovely delphinium-blue and are much 
larger than some of the other blues. 
Salvia dichroa magnifica is the most 
stately of the entire family, with long 


spikes of pure deep lavender flowers with 
white centers. It is especially good be- 
tween shrubs. Salvia jurisici is quite un- 
like any other Salvia, more difficult to 
become acclimated in some localities 
though its beautiful large flowers of 
violet-blue make it worth extra effort on 
our part. This is one of the best of the 
lot for the rock garden. 

In justice to fhe other Salvias, we 
must not forget the one from the Vatican 
Gardens, this being a variety of Sclarea. 
It is quite showy with lavender and white 
flowers. 


Ways With Saintpaulias 


By Mrs. J. O. Linton, (Ala.) 


OR several years I have been growing 

Saintpaulias or African Violets. 
The ones pictures are several years old 
and measure 21 inches across. One plant 
had 37 leaves on a recent count. 

I keep them the year around on a cold 
radiator in front of a west window. When 
the sun is hot I lower the shade part way. 
[ always keep my Violets in a Jardiniere 
which is several inches larger then the 
flower pot. When they look dry I put 
water in the jardiniere. My soil is a 
leaf mold and some sand mixture. They 
are never pot-bound because the leaves 
are so long I have to grow them in a 


























The Saintpaulia plants Mrs. 


large pot. Every few weeks I put them 
in the kitchen sink and spray them with 
the hose and then put them in the shade 
until they are dry. I very seldom fer- 
tilize them. If I do, I water a few times 
in the fall with a 4-12-4 fertilizer dis- 
solved in the water. They bloom nearly 
all the time. I start new plants from 
leaves which I put in a jelly glass of 
water and keep in the kitchen window 
and in 3 weeks roots show on the stem. 
Then I plant them in a small pot. I 
keep them in my living-room and at a 
temperature of 70 degrees at night. 
The one pictured is the light violet 






































Linton has grown measure nearly two feet across 








Blooms of Centaurea macrocephala are clear 
yellow 


shade, I do not know its correct name 
It is not as dark as Blue Boy, but is a 
more vigorous grower. 


Centaurea Macrocephala 


By Eveanor St. Georce, (Vt). 


EW plants are more sightly during 
Pitie blooming season—and after— 
than this reliable July-blooming per- 
ennial. The large yellow  thistle-like 
blooms, which give it its Latin name, 
meaning “large-headed Centaurea,” ap- 
pear at the top of stout stems, and each 
flower is set in a curious brown Dbasket- 
weave base. When the flowers pass, the 
brown baskets of seed remain until fall 
and are most attractive. The blossoms 
average about two and a half inches in 
diameter. It is a free bloomer and the 
blossoms last for many days. 
The plant forms a neat clump two and 
a half feet tall; it increases rather slowly 
and never gets out of bounds as more 
rapid spreaders sometimes do. It is very 
hardy and long-lived. The foliage is good 
and seems free from insect pests. Strange 
to say, with all its merits, this Centaurea 
is not often seen in gardens, and visitors 
ask admiringly, “What is this plant?” 


Linum Narbonense 
By Cari Purpy, (Calif.) 


HERE are few prettier masses of 
blue than a good planting of the 
perennial Blue Flax, but by 1 p.m. you 
have only a carpet of blue below bare 
stems. Linum narbonense is just as lovely 
and the flowers last for days. All Linums 
are of the easiest culture and are best 
grown from seeds. Seed sown either in 
beds to transplant or in the open very 
thinly will flower well the next year. 
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Whatis going on in the 





Conducted by DOROTHY BIDDLE, (Pleasantville, N. Y.) 


How Does Your 


Y all odds the most attractive year 
B book that has come to my desk in 

many a long day comes from the 
Rivermeade Garden Club of Charleston, 
West Virginia. This is a “handmade” 
book, bound in an inexpensive heavy-paper 
folder, mimeographed throughout. Not 
only does this book include all of the club 
information—the officers, the state officers, 
the by-laws, list of members with their 
addresses and telephone numbers, all the 
committees and the programs for the whole 
club year—but it is a useful garden calen- 
dar and notebook. It has a garden calen- 
dar for every month, it lists new varieties 
of familiar flowers, it gives hints on how 
to make cut flowers last as long as_pos- 
sible and it is brightened with many little 
sketches. All in all it is an ideal year 
book. I have just one suggestion for the 
very able compiler of the book—number 
the pages! 

The Crescent Flower Garden Club (Cres- 
cent, Oklahoma) has but a score of mem- 
bers, yet it has gotten out a very attractive 
little year book which for its size contains 
a great deal of information. I find here 
that their first freeze comes about Octo- 
ber 28, and their last freeze in the spring 
about April 9. There is a list of the 
year’s All-America flower winners, a list 
ot shrubs that grow in the shade, a begin- 
ner’s list of Roses, as well as the neces- 
sary chub notes. The best thought from 
this book: “Refrain from buying six assort- 
ed shrubs. Instead, get half dozen of the 
same kind and group them together. The 
chances are you'll not miss the other five.” 
Even this little book would be the better 
for having its pages numbered. 

The Garden Club of McKeesport (Penn- 
sylvania) sends us a delightful little year 
hook... What a difference a good cover 
makes! The warm orchid color of the 
cover leads me to open the book hopefully. 
Two things impress me in this year book. 
One is the well-chosen poem at the bottom 
of every page; the other is the fact that 
the club’s meetings are always held on 
Saturdays. That probably makes the club 
unique, for I don’t recall any other club 
that meets on the day before the Sabbath 
Day. Why? 

Though the year book of the Emmaus 
Garden Club (Pennsylvania) has an at- 
tractive gold printed design on its cover, 
the dull green of the paper does not bring 
out its beauty. It is a good thing for the 
editor of the year book to consider the 
effects of the colors she selects for her 


S@’ GARDEN CLUBS 
ATTENTION/ 


Every Garden Club will be 
interested in our group sub- 
scription plan. Write today 
for full details to 
GARDEN CLUB 
DEPARTMENT 


FLOWER GROWER 


Albany, N. Y. 
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Year Book Look? 


cover. Green and blue are likely to be 
cold and letting down in their effect, while 
different values of red and orange, and 
down to yellow, are likely to be stimulating 
and cheering in their effect. Therefore the 
wise chairman will tend to use these colors. 

Members of the Sherman (Texas) Gar- 
den Club may well be proud of their pro- 
gram book. It is attractively illustrated 
with lively green sketches on every page, 
along with garden reminders for the cur- 
rent month. <A little hard to read, but a 
most presentable book. 

“The Garden and Bird Club Calendar” 
for 1943 is very attractively gotten up— 
but where does it come from? There is 
no mention anywhere in the book of the 
community where the club thrives, nor even 
any hint of the state from which it comes. 
The year book should surely have on its 
title page the address of the club. 

Jefferson City, Missouri, has a_ wide- 
awake group, The Hawthorn Garden Club, 
which has gotten out one of the most busi- 
ness-like of the year books I have received. 
It is straight to the point, with a well 
rounded year’s program in it. Each month’s 
meeting includes an exhibit of some kind 
—‘“arrangement of seasonable vegetables”, 
“Chrysanthemum specimen”, “all-Missouri 
Christmas tree decorations”, “forced flower- 
ing shrub sprays”, “dish gardens”, ete. 

After reading the year book of the Beaver 
Garden Club (Pennsylvania) I know that 
I should like to drop in at several of their 
meetings. One minute talks by every 
member of the club on “the most valuable 
thing I learned last year”; another on 
“the greatest disappointment in my gar- 
den”, make those meetings sound very in- 
viting. Whatever topic is selected for a 
title, the name of it may be made excit- 
ing—even if the material itself is a_ bit 
too substantial to be thus described. The 
meetings outlined in so many of the year 
books that I receive sound drab—though 
they may turn out to be really helpful. 


In getting up the year book, it behooves 
the editor to make it sound interesting as 
well as appeal to the eye. 

Perhaps you wonder why I have gone 
into detail about so many of your year 
books. The answer is that I feel that 
when a club spends the money to get a 
book out, the book should be the best pos- 
sible book you can have. The club should 
be proud to hand the books to its members 
and to send it forth as an emissary of 
good will to all who may see it. 





Pot Pourri 


The Youngstown (Ohio) Garden Club 
in gearing its work to the war effort 
changed its meeting time from 1.30 P.M. to 
4.00 P.M. to 11 A.M. to 3 P.M., thereby 
avoiding the times of heaviest traffic con- 
gestion. Homes of members chosen for 
meetings were those within easy walking 
distance of the bus lines, thus eliminating 
transportation problems. Each member 
takes her own sandwiches and fruit, and a 
tea ball, the hostess providing the hot 
water. The business meeting and program 
are held before luncheon. The afternoon 
is devoted entirely to defense work. At 
their January meeting, the members assem- 
bled 200 sewing kits for men in the service. 


* * * 


Mrs. Harry C. Crisp of Dell Rapids, 
South Dakota, suggests that clubs study- 
ing flora of South America might well read 
“Seven Grass Huts” by Cecile Hulse Mat- 
chat, a Reader’s Guild book of a few years 
ago. The author includes considerable ma- 
terial about orchids, says our correspond- 
ent, and as a South American engineer’s 
wife moved from place to place with her 
husband no matter how inaccessible or 
dangerous it might be. This should help 
a number of clubs that wrote asking for 
recommended reading on South American 
flora. 








great deal of trouble. 


world over. 


your dinner menu! 


ities, too. 


Club, Charleston, West Va. 





Tips on Garden Club Etiquette 


1. Plan your work so that you will have Garden Club day free to enjoy the splen- 
did programs your committee has labored to provide for you! 

2. Please be on time! This will enable your nervous president to start the program 
promptly and to preside with maximum grace and efficiency. 

3. Try not to show your impatience if the program runs overtime—just remember 
that your officers are more anxious for things to go smoothly than you. 

4. In preparing her home to entertain our large club, the hostess must go to a 

In courtesy to your hostess, Program Chairman, the 

speaker of the day, your president and other officers and members of the Club 

who have spent a lot of time preparing a program for you, you should arrange 

to remain until the end of the meeting. Good manners are good manners the 


5. Tell the speaker how much you enjoyed the talk he prepared for you 
he was long-winded and you couldn’t keep your mind on his talk for planning 


6. Never forget for one minute that the officers of your Club have had “greatness 

thrust upon them” by you, and that they are people with homes and responsibil- 
If they are willing to give their time and energy to maintain a club 
of mutual benefit to each member, they are surely deserving of your loyalty and 
whole-hearted cooperation—From the Year Book of the Rivermeade Garden 


even if 
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Hardy Cactus Growers 


I would like to know the names 
and addresses of growers of Cacti that 
are hardy in Central Tllinois.— 
ARTHUR MartTIN, (IIl.) 


"a =*NO 


Dwarf Edging Perennial 


a) 


Can anyone suggest perennials suit- 
able for a 6-inch-wide strip between 
the house and a cement walk? They 
must be compact enough not to en- 


Ma) 


? 





garden questions. 


—Queries and Answers Department— 


NFORMATION, Please! Readers want your help with these puzzling 
If you have had experience with the plant or 
problems mentioned, kindly send your answer in a letter to the Editor. 
As many letters as possible will be used on this page. 


croach more than a couple of inches 
on the walk, and must stand the hot 
sun against a south brick wall.— 
JOAN SENGHAS, ( Mich.) 


Japanese Iris Trouble 


I would like some information in 
regard to Japanese Iris. The leaves 
of my plants turn yellow. I have 
tried to acidify the ground slightly 
with aluminum sulphate but this 
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summer I have had no success. Can 
anyone suggest a remedy?—M. H. 
McD., (Iowa) 


What Is “Good Luck Plant’’? 


What other name is the “Good 
Luck Leaf” known by and where can 
plants be secured? It is a plant that 
grows without contact to soil or 
water.—F. WaLpo Craic, Entomo- 
logist, (W. Va.) 
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Rose Beads Ninety Years Ago 


Answering Wilma Hartman (Mo.) July 


Fragrant Pastiles for Necklaces or Brace- 
lets—Pate de Roses—from Perfumery, Its 
Manufacture and Use—Morfit, Campbell, 
1853. Rose leaves 2 oz., Lampblack 14 dram, 
Isinglass 1 oz., Gum Tragacanth 34 oz. 
Dissolve gum and isinglass in boiling water, 
thicken by evaporation, add the articles 
mixed. When paste is homogeneous, knead 
and divide into beads. Can be moulded.— 
ISABEL ZUCKER, Garden Editor, Detroit, 
Times. 


Canning Ground Cherries 
Answering G. A. Nelson (N. Y.) August 
This is my mother’s directions for can- 
ning ground cherries. We were especially 
fond of them in pies, but we youngsters 
were so tempted by them all spread out to 
dry that there were not many left for can- 
ning and pies. 


Ground Cherry Preserve 


Cook 1 quart of yellow husked and 
washed tomatoes with 4 a lemon sliced very 
thin, 4 cup seedless raisins, sugar to taste, 
depending upon sweetness desired—for 
sauce or preserves. 

Cook slowly to keep tomatoes whole. 
This may be canned open kettle style. 

Ground cherries are wonderful for two- 
crust pies. Fill pie crust with tomatoes, 
] cup sugar, a few raisins, lemon juice if 
liked. Sprinkle over a little flour and 
cover with second crust.—(Mrs.) J. C. 
BurFaM, ( Mass.) 


Clay Seed Pans 


Answering C. Robinson (Kans.) August 

| have seen such clay pans in a pottery: 
Atacosta Pottery, Atacosta, Texas.—G. 
BARGESSER, ( Penna.) 


Double Poppies 


Answering Mrs. John Guyer, (Ill.) August 

li Mrs. Guyer has in mind the large 
flowered double Poppy with broad glaucous 
leaves and coming in a white to red range 
of colors, the reason this type is not offered 
1s that since the war, seed growers in 
California were forbiaden to grow it be- 





cause it is a variety of the Opium Poppy, 
Papaver somniferum. All parts of the plant 
but not the seeds contain opium.—T. A. 
WEsTON, (N. J.) 


Fall Clean-up For Irises 


Answering Myrtle Latham Groat 

April 

From the description of very small spots 
on the Iris leaves later turning brown, the 
symptoms would be that of Iris leaf spot 
which passes the winter on old leaves on 
the ground. The best control of the disease 
is to remove and burn all dead foliage in 
the fall. Sprays are not particularly effec- 
tive for this disease during the growing 
season, although Bordeaux mixture with a 
spreader or sticker as manufactured by 
some concerns will be helpful. Destroying 
the infected leaves in the fall is usually all 
that is necessary in controlling the disease. 


(Mass. ) 


—JoHN K. Kartovic, Horticultural In- 
spector, (Ill.) 

Manger Plant Identified 
Answering Mrs. K. Duerstling, . (Ky.) 


August 

The plant described resembles one I have 
which is called Moses in the Bullrushes 
botanically Tradescantia (Rhoeo) discolor. 
The common name is our popular one, but 
the botanical name was supplied by a 
private botanical garden. The flower bud 
is cradie-like. Another common name is 
Oyster Plant.—(Miss) Mina L. von STEv- 
BEN, (Penna.) 





Rainbow Plant—Pedilanthus 


Answering Virginia Buchanan (Texas) 
July 
The Rainbow Plant to which you refer is 
probably Pedilanthus _tithymaloides.— 


SHapy Lawn Nursery, (N. J.) 


Saintpaulia Blooms Three Years 


Answering Mary L. Gordos (0.) April 


I have wonderful luck with Saintpaulias. 
I keep them in a north store window and 
always have about 4 inch of water in the 
jardiniere. I think your trouble is in 
not giving the plants enough moisture. My 


Violets start small and grow until they 
are the size of twenty-five cent pieces. They 
last a long time. 

I recently purchased from Burgess Seed 
Co. a pink Violet or Saintpaulia, and it 
is doing well. I also have a Blue Girl, 
whose chief characteristic is a white spot 
on the leaf where it joins the stem. All 
are blooming (April 27). One of my Vio- 
lets has been blooming steadily for over 
three years.—EpitH B. Mason, (N. Y.) 


Clean Culture Helps Irises 


Answering Myrtle Latham Groat (Mass.) 
April 

Yellow spot on Iris is a common and 

highly contagious disease. Dusting with 


sulphur in early spring will help but I’ve 
found the best cure is prevention. Clean 
all old foliage as early as possible, watch 
for the first transparent yellow spots and 
ruthlessly cut out the infected foliage. 
Never allow any yellowed foliage to remain 
on in the fall. Apparently the disease 
lives in the soil during winter and some 
growers advise quick burning over with 
dry leaves before growth starts in spring. 
This yellows the early growth but does not 
cause any serious damage if burning is not 
too severe.—J. H., (Canada) 


Snow Apple Available 


Answering Herbert Wilson Leinbach (N. J.) 
June 

I bought a Snow Apple from Storrs & 

Harrison, Painesville, Ohio, this spring.— 


Mrs. H. A. Nerr, (Ohio) 
Answering Herbert Wilson Leinbach (N. J.) 
June ; 


I am sure you may obtain Snow Apple 
from Burgess Plant & Seed Co., Galesburg, 
Michigan. They, no doubt, know of Sheep- 
nose, also.—L. L. Exxriort, (Calif.) 


Chrysanthemum Specialist 


Answering R. A. Plessinger (Ohio) July 
Although I do not have the latest cata- 
logue of Bristol Nurseries, Bristol, Conn., 
this concern is a very good source of sup- 
ply for Chrysanthemums, and if they do 
not have Man of War variety listed they 
could probably advise you where it could 
be secured.—-THE MASTER GARDENER, (III.) 
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ORIENTAL 
POPPIES 


Planted now should 
bloom next year 


Large field grown roots. 
Grown from divisions. 
Guaranteed true to name. 
Planting directions with 
lants are labelled and 
Order Now. 





each order. All p 
shipped POSTPAID. 


Special Introductory Offer 
Eight Fine Varieties $2.00 
Any four for $1.00 














MRS. PERRY—large beauti- } MAY SADLER—a pae pink 
ful clear pink | with salmon glo 
OLYMPIA—double SALMON. PERFECTION — Very. —_ 
Early. Prolific a Crinkled, large 
JOYCE—Beautiful American 
ne ar, > al large 


HELEN ELIZABETH — IL a 
France pink. Larg 
JEANNIE MAWSON — ‘ail, 
reranium pink. ¥ 
fine 


Plant Some Baby 
Evergreens NOW 


Finest varieties, well established in pots, one 
year old, 6 to 10 inches tall. Shipped with 
the soil on the roots and each plant carefully 
wrapped. 
6 plants your choice $1.25 postpaid. 
12 for $2.00, 25 for $3.85, 50 


free fh ywerinig 
PROSERPINE an immense 
orange. Hardy and Blow oms 
a long time. 


$7.00, 100 trees for $13.00 RB. y 

PYRAMID ARBORVITAE—compact pyramid form. Dark 
green. 

GOLDEN BIOTA—Very dwarf, compact. Rich gold, 


etty 
IRISH JUNIPER—slender pyramid form. 
ereccane JUNIPER—low, graceful 


ANDORRA JUNIPER—dwarf spreading. 


Grey-green. 
branching. Bright 


Hardy and adapt- 


TaKUs or YEWS—very fine dwarf trees. Hardy, adapt- 
able, thrive in shade. Rich glossy green. Each of 
following varieties makes fine specimen  plants:— 


air igh gle RIO at round bush form, Can be trimmed 
to any desired shape. 

CAPITATA—more upright, dense, 
entrance and marking corners 
HICKSI—A narrow column, very compact, 
tiful accent specimen 
MEDIA HEDGE—compact, 

variety for hedges. 

REPENDANS—spreading 


under window where 


cone-shaped. Fine for 
Makes a beau- 
low growing bush form. Fine 


yew. Fine for foundation and 
a low plant is needed. 


Special Offer—Fine Narcissus 


. and Jonquils 
in grand assortment 


These are all flower- 
ing size of assorted va- 
rieties and contain sin- 
gles and double white, 
bi-colors and yellows, 
Trumpets, etc. 


12 for .50 25 bulbs .80 
50 for $1.50 
100 for $2.50 
500 fine bulbs $10.00 


All prepaid. 
Order Now. 





BLUE BELLS—Plant this fall for 


MERTENSIA or VA. 


beautiful flowers next spring. Blooms in May with 
twelve inch stalks of pretty blue bells shading to 
pink. Very hardy, sure apaceeaies and interesting. 


bulbs. . 12 for $1.0 


Fine : 
plump, American grown 


FINE DARWIN TULIPS—Sound, 





bulbs that will bloom with nice large flowers. Order 
now as supply is limited We offer pink, yellow, 
d and on and a fine mixture of all colors 
1s" “puibs $1.0 80 bulbs $4.00 36 bulbs $2.00 
CREEPING PHLOX—Hardy DOUBLE DELPHINIUM— 
dwarf with bold masses Beautiful large flowers 
of color 1 early in assorted shades. 
spring Plant now for Pacific Hybrids very 
next sprin bloom healthy and large tield 
Pink, white carmine grown plants. Order 
Se Now $1.00 
3 for .7Se¢ = for 1.25, 4 fine plants ‘ . 
12 ioe $2.3 podepane 12 for $3.00, postpaid. 
GRAPE HYACINTH— 
SPECIAL WILDFLOWERS Grow anywhere Fine 
Trout Lilies — bloom little flowers, very 
each spring Dainty showy along paths, 
white hardy Like ete in early May. 
shade. He avenly blue 
Jack in BPulpit—Green SO for $1.00 
with very interest- BUTTERFLY PLANT— 
ing shape. Hardy. Burnt orange umbels, 
very showy in July, 
Dutchman Breeches — August. Thrives in any 
white, dainty, hardy dry locations asy to 
and very interesting rrow and nice for cut 
Any of the above ting Tery fine for 
12 for $1.00, prepaid. naturalizing also 
1 


Order Now. 2 for $1.00 


Direct from Ad. 
orders shipped postpaid 





ORDER NOW 
SEND FOR FALL PRICE LIST 


THE HARMON NURSERY 


Box F Prospect, Ohio 
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Garden program, 
now reaching its 
national climax, has been 
an outstanding success,” 
said Claude R. Wickard, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
in a radio address broadeast at Chicago's 
Victory Garden Harvest Festival, Sol- 
diers’ Field, on September 9. “I am happy 
to have this opportunity to pay my re- 
spects to the nation’s Victory Gardeners 
and to commend them, on? and all, for the 
fine record they have made. Raising food, 
either in fields or gardens, is as important 
a contribution to the war effort as there 
to be made on the home front,” he 
said. 
It is heartening to have the Secretary 
so completely endorse the Victory Gar- 
den program when less than two years 


“s Victory 


is 


ago the U.S.D.A. appeared to be skep- 
tical that city and suburban gardeners 
were skillful enough to raise vegetables 


in substantial quantities. However, home 
gardeners have taken their task seriously 
and the results “er been astounding, to 
say the least. A total of 20 million Vie- 
tory Gardens were planted this year and, 
according to Secretary Wickard, these 
total about 4 million aeres and they will 
produce 8 million tons of food, an aver- 
age of 800 pounds a garden. 
Already, plans have been made 
next year. According to War Food 
ministrator Judge Marvin Jones, the 
goal for 1944 is 22 million gardens and 
it is expected that these gardens will be 


for 
Ad- 


larger in size and greater in yield. There 
will be enough ‘seed and fertilizer, we are 


assured, 
and 
dusting. 


and a better supply of garden 
equipment 


tools for spraying and 




















* Victory Gardens 
over the top—Is dehy- 
dration practical? — 
Photograph contest— 
October Mums 
EHYDRATION of fruits and vege- 
tables has not received the whole 
hearted endorsement of all the experts. 


Even with the new equipment, it takes 
several hours to properly dry the food 


and considerable attention to detail to 
obtain a high quality product. In a 
sense, Victory Gardeners have been ex- 


perimental technicians in a new field and 
the results of their findings, if printed, 
would make a valuable contribution to the 
food preservation program. 


HE National Victory Garden Institute 

has announced a Victory Garden pho- 
tograph contest with a top prize of twen- 
ty-five dollars. The elosing date is No- 
vember 15. Full particulars are avail- 
able from the Institute at 598 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


CTOBER is a glorious month, full 

rich reward for the gardener and 
particularly for those who have planned 
for a brave display of garden Chrysan- 
themums to close the flowering season. 
No other perennial appeals to me quite 
as much and all have a glowing beauty of 


their own from the meanest seedlings | 
have raised to the best varieties pro- 
duced by our American hybridizers. In 


pre-war days, thousands of Chrysanthe- 
mum fanciers travelled far to see large 
displays in nurseries, parks and_ public 
vardens, bret some of these plantings 
eould not be made this year for lack of 
labor. In one Connecticut . nursery, | 
know, pea beans grow where Chrysanthe- 
mums made a rich tapestry of color last 
year. However, local Chrysanthemum So- 
cieties are continuing their annual shows 
with enthusiasm. Seattle’s show is Oc- 
tober 30-November 1; Portland’s is Oc 
tober 30 and 31; the National Show in 
Columbus, Ohio, November 6 and 7 


J. O. Glennie of Fort Qu’Appelle, Saskatche- 
“My wife and I are great lovers 
of the sport of wing shooting, of which we do 
a lot, 
vane showing ducks beating against a strong 
They are cut out of black Masonite, 
mounted on ball bearings. The local black 
smith made the rod and fittings.” Readers 
are invited to contribute their weathervane 
pictures for this unique series of weathervane 


is 





wan, writes, 
and for this reason we designed our 


wind. 


designs 


























































| Known Quality 
American Grown 


BULBS 


Plant for Permanence .. 
Winged Euonymus | 


a 
e For Fall Planting 
Stumpp & Walter Co. offers, we be- 
j lieve, the largest stock of fine bulbs in 
By the United States in the greatest number 
y of distinct varieties, Exhibition quality. 


. Hundreds of types of magnificent 
tulips in gorgeous colorings, beautiful 
Narcissus and miscellaneous small bulbs 

—from our own Mile-Front Farm on 
Long Island. 


Special Collection 
MAY-FLOWERING TULIPS 


| PRINCESS ELIZABETH—Deep pink 
BRONZE-QUEEN—Exquisite 
| 


BEN BLACKBURN 


ANY trees and shrubs make 

more brilliant pictures in 

the autumn with brightly 
colored foliage than the universal 
favorites of early season with their 
beautiful flowers. Winged Euony- 
mus is one of the most adaptable’ 
and most satisfactory shrubs found 
in nurseries, and its autumn fo- 
liage is unequalled in its par- 
ticular color range of claret and 
pink and crimson. 

Technically this shrub is Euony- 
mus alatus, anda fhe adjective 
winged is well applied in both 
botanists’ Latin and our common Winged Euonymus in bloom 
name, beeause corky wings of in- . 


teresting structure and coloration 


Gold-bronze 
FARNCOMBE SANDERS—Bright 
Scarlet 
| GREUZE—Purplish violet 
100 Bulbs, 25 each of above 
4 varieties, $7. 


| 200 Bulbs, 50 each of above 
4 varieties, $13.50 


DARWIN TULIPS, Mixed 


Selected to include the wanted, distinct 
colors for planting in borders or the 
cutting Garden, 


$6. per 100 





$55. per 1000 


Special Color Collection 


When this last stage is reached, the | 
| 


develop lengthwise along the small leaves seem wearied of the 
branchlets. Other species of Eu- many chemical changes they have RADIANT DAFFODILS 


KING ALFRED—Lustrous golden yel- 


low 
HELIOS—Creamy yellow, orange cup 
DIANA KASNER—White, yellow cup 


onymus show this odd feature, but been housing, and the winds of 
it is usually very pronounced in this autumn soon whirl them away. 
one. Black or brown seeds exposed 





Winged Euonymus grows well in 
practically any soil of moderate 
fertility and in a great variety of 
situations. In the open it makes 


against the orange linings of fruit- 
capsules add to the close-up fasei- 
nation of Winged Euonymus. Some 
of these fruits remain throughout 


CROESUS—Pale primrose with orange 
cup 
TWINK—Semi-double primrose and or- 
ange 








CHEERFULNESS—Double cream with 


orange 


18 Bulbs, 3 each of 
6 varieties above, $2.25 


36 Bulbs, 6 each of 
6 varieties above, $4.25 


72 Bulbs, 12 each of 














a regular, dense bush, with an in- 
teresting tendency to a flattened- 
globose habit. In shade, the .shrub 
grows well also, usually more loose 
in habit and taller. In _ planting 


the winter, though their bright color 
may fade somewhat. Branches with 
their interesting corky wings and 
the brightly colored fruits hanging 
on slender stalks are rightly favored 


design, one might keep in mind that for winter decorations. 6 Canes have, S776 
; a specimen in the open will make an Around the home garden, Winged. DAFFODILS for Naturalizing 
> evenly developing mass finally as Euonymus can be used in many A splendid mixture of 
a much as ten feet high and more’ ways. First of all, it is pre-eminent choice types and varieties 
S than 15 feet through. Growth ean as a border and barrier shrub, for saat Pos — oe oe 
f be restrained in any direction, how- while it has no thorns to make pene- Seat tor Hee onay a 
: : “ ’ on ae complete New Bulb Catalog 

I ever, and this can take the form of tration painful, the dense growth 
\- judicious cutting back or formal forms an interlaced screen which Wohere 
st shearing without discouraging the is even effective in shutting out a Tymppe 
9- great vigor and exuberance of this portion of traffic noise. As clipped 132-138 Church St., Dept. F. 
Vs fine subject. hedges, these shrubs are very use- New Verk 8, MN. ¥. 
e- For situations where so large a_ ful, particularly variety Compacta. Shite Plains. N. Y. og hy Bag 
ic shrub would be distinctly out of Single specimens placed strategic- Stamford, Conn. Mompetsed, t. b. 
in place, the variety Compacta can be ally make effective feature shrubs —— —, 
7. used, as it is a child possessing even on a large lawn. One plant makes a eae 

greater beauties than its parent. a complete grouping for a founda- NT 

As the name suggests, this variety tion corner, or associated with one p 

is compressed in habit, and it grows of the best Yews, forms a most re- 
= about one-third as much as typical fined and satisfying composition for 

Winged Euonymus. year-round beauty. W YA 
_— Variety Compacta also turns a Euonymus alatus is hardy any- | 

special claret-rose tone in autumn where except in the north central . 
che- : coloration so distinctive that once states and ll Bl Maine. Disease this fall for most successful 
vers it is impressed on one’s mind, the and insect troubles are almost un- blooms next spring. 
> do shrub ean be recognized at a dis- heard of, and only rarely is this spe- 
our tance without any hesitation. The cies afflicted with the miserable Chi- Illustrated folder on request 
rong foliage of the usual form of Winged onaspid seale which is the curse of 
nite, Euonymus goes through a theatrical this fascinating genus. Plants of T INC 
lack- progression in mid-autumn from good size are inexpensive and can MELVIN E. WYAN ’ . 
ders green to crimson and searlet, and be moved at any season, with pref- Rose Specialist 
call finally to a lovely pale salmon-pink. erence to mid-autumn and spring. 
ail Box F MENTOR, OHIO 
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Want to own 
a new home 


by 1953? 






















IKE TO OWN a new home by 
1953? With land enough for a 
garden and a back yard for the kids? 
And money coming in every month 
to pay off the mortgage? 


Sure you would. But you never will 
if you let the good money you're 
making now slip through your fin- 
gers. So start saving. Invest every 
cent you can spare (at least 10% of 
your pay) in U. S. War Savings 
Bonds. Regularly! 

War Bonds are the best all-around 
investment the world has ever seen. 
They can’t go down in price. Ten 
years from now, you get back $4 for 
every $3 you invest now. AND... 
money invested in War Bonds is safe, 
even ifthe bond itselfis lost or stolen! 


YOU'VE DONE YOUR BIT, 
NOW DO YOUR BEST! 
% 
















BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 
























This advertisement is « contribution 





to America's all-out war effort by 


FLOWER GROWER 
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Photo courtesy Galloway Pottery 


These decorative flower pots owe their charm to their delightful simplicity. The 
pie crust edges have a fine old-time flavor especially suitable for house plants 


Containers Worthy of Your House Plants 


By DOROTHY BIDDLE 


Authors of “Creative 


F yours is tender, persistent care, your 
| house plants will probably be the 

main living decoration in your house- 
hold for the next six months. Your efforts 
and their beauty are both worthy of dis- 
playing these plants to best advantage, 
which includes containers that have been 
selected or prepared with thoughtfulness. 
Many plants which have been submerged 
pot and all in the garden for the summer 
season will need repotting; other pots 
will need sprucing up. This is a good 
time of year to consider both possibilities 
as we arrange the indoor garden for the 
more somber season. 

We may well begin by a word of appre- 
ciation for the traditional flower pot which 
is the mainstay of greenhouse production. 
As far as esthetic value is concerned, this 
porous clay pot of soft terra cotta color- 
ing, when clean and fresh looking, is a 
highly pleasing plant container for tex- 
ture and for color. The commonest shape, 
a gentle upward flare from the base, is 
truly attractive. A favorite picture in our 
home is a grouping of yellow Tulips in 
one of these plain flower pots at a window 
with sun-drenched, snow-covered moun- 
tains as a background; let no one belittle 
common flower pots. However, both for 
the health of the plant and for the sake 
of beauty, these pots should be cleaned as 
well as hot water, soap and a wire brush 
(if necessary) can make them. The plants 
may be slipped out and placed between 
sprinkled newspaper while you do this. 
Of course, another advantage of these 
pots is their availability in sizes from one 
inch in diameter up to a foot or more, 
and they are also the most economical 
possibility. Special proportions are avail- 
able for bulbs, Azaleas, Cyclamen, ete. 

If the common elay pot, as is, is not 
suitable in color for your interior, or if 
you want to introduce variety among 
your containers, you may like to paint 
some of your clay pots. Use flat oil paint, 
and keep the colors soft and subdued so 






and DOROTHEA BLOM 


Flower Arrangement” 


that your plants, even before the flower- 
ing season, will dominate the containers. 
Gray and dusky colors are far better than 
brilliant colors with the soft foliage tones, 
and also soft colors do not compete with 
the gaiety of the flowers later on. If you 
add any decoration to a painted pot, 
keep this same thought in mind; the 
plant, not the pot, is the thing on display. 
A very attractive way of decorating a 
pot is to “stipple” one color over another, 
white with a smoky blue stipple is very 
effective. Use a small piece of sponge, or 
even a crumpled piece of newspaper. 
Dab the sponge or paper on a little paint 
which has been spread on a flat surface 
such as a plate, then dab the white sur- 
face of the pot. A large variety of mot- 
tled effects is possible in this way. 

Some experts tell us that the best con- 
tainers from the point of view of plant 
health are these porous clay pots. Other 
experts tell us that the porous pot, so 
suitable to the humidity of the green- 
house, is not ideal in the dry heat of 
many homes. The latter school claims that 
glazed or glass pots hold in the moisture 
better and require less care. So which- 
ever you use, you have experts to support 
you. When you paint a clay pot, there is 
less evaporation, of course. 

“Decorative” pots are more expensive, 
but add variety, and with care are perma- 
nent equipment. All sorts of attractive 
designs and unusual shapes are available 
at a wide range of prices. Again be sure 
to select soft colors. Terra-cotta pots in 
many graceful styles and sizes are to be 
had from Galloway in Philadelphia, start- 
ing at the price of seventy-five cents. 
Among the glazed pots at your florist’s, 
avoid the animal shapes and other dis- 
tracting forms which will detract atten- 
tion from your plants. The supplies of 
decorative pots are dwindling fast; find 
other solutions when you ean. 

Generally speaking, 
tubs are used only for large plants. Actu- 





wooden pots or 


a ee 
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ally, it is strange that we have never 
been encouraged to use wooden pots for 
smaller plants; the texture and soft wood 
colors are highly appropriate for plants. 
A eube shaped wooden pot is a fairly 
asy thing to produce at the home work 
bench. Your young son or your husband 
might add to the variety of your pots in 
this inviting way. 

For those with a radiator under a win- 
dow which is to harbor plants, Lewis and 
Conger in New York still have a good 
supply of blocked charcoal tin trays. 
These come in just the right green, will 


hold about a half inch of water and cost | 


about two dollars. An asbestos pad un- 
der the tray will keep the heat from the 
plants. 


Metal wall brackets are hard to find 
now—no new ones are being made. The 


new ones being made of wood by some 
manufacturers are good looking. 

Whether our winter garden is touched 
up with bits of paint, or new pots make 
a debut in it, or whether the old pots 
gleam with a quiet sheen from serubbing, 
be sure your pots are worthy of the 
beauty of your plants. 





Lilacs ... Glory of Spring 


(Continued from page 461) 


summer some branches of Lutece appeared 
to be dying. On examination the bush 
was found loaded with San José seale. 
On a sunny day the following Mareh 
when the temperature was about 40 to 50 
degrees, the entire bush was gone over 
with a miscible oil spray applied with a 
paint brush. The scale disappeared. Cat- 
birds had nested. in this bush for two 
years and since no other Lilae in the 
planting was infested, we have been in- 
clined to aceuse Mr. and Mrs. Catbird 
of bringing the pest from some nearby 


neglected orchards to our Lilae bushes. 

Compared with some other shrubs, hy- 
brid Lilaes are often relatively expen- 
sive to buy. Yet some of the very best— 
Ludwig Spaeth for instance—are quite 





cheap. After having twelve years expe- 
rience with them, we, as old Samuel 


Pepys would say, “count nothing lost” 
by investing in a good Lilae at any price 
within our means, for they begin to bloom 
when they’re incredibly small bushes and 
the dividends of beauty and fragrance in- 
crease with every passing year. 





Fall Planting of Fruits 


(Continued from page 454) 


raspberries without injuring them. 
Healthy red raspberries of mosaic sus- 
ceptible varieties may also be grown 
near black raspberries. 


The soil for the small fruits should be 
well prepared before the plants are set. 
If the planting is to be of any size it 
must be fitted with a plough and harrow 
until in a mellow condition. Spading is 
satisfactory for small areas. It is not 
necessary to fit the whole area for tree 
fruits unless crops are to be grown be- 
tween the trees. 

It is well worthwhile to plough under 
manure for small fruits if the soil has 
been cropped for several years without 
the addition of organic materials in some 
form. Turning under a good sod will 
take care of the organic matter supply 
for several years. When stable manure 
is used it may be applied at the rate of 
three to six bushels to 100 square feet. 

Planting distances for the various 
fruits are as follows. These are not exact 
and may be modified somewhat to suit 
one’s convenience. The first figure is 
the distance between rows, the second be- 
tween plants in the row: 
Red raspberies and_black- 

berries ..... paeewuede ake 
Black and purple raspberries 
Currents and gooseberries. 
Blueberries 


w 
~) 
+ 
* 


a] 
nol 


eouMmaann 
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Ren PPG tare x 5 
Grapes ie 
a eee eee eee 15 x 15” 
lee ere au x 3” 
Sweet cherries ............. 25 x BG” 
Sour cherries ............. 20 x 20 ” 
Pears ....... eee eee 20 x 20 ” 
Apples—standard ......... 40 x 35” 
Apples—dwarf ............ 15 x 15” 


ted raspberries and blackberries pro- 


duce many suckers which are allowed to 
fill in between plants in the row making 
what is known as a hedge row. This is 
kept about a foot in width by eliminating 
suckers between the rows as they appear. 

Fruit trees and small fruit plants are 
set slightly deeper than they grew in the 
nursery. The hole is dug large enough to 
accommodate the roots without crowding. 
In digging the hole the top soil to the 
depth of the shovel is put in one pile and 
the subsoil in another. When filling the 
hole the top soil is placed next to the 
roots and the subsoil on top. As the soil 
is filled in around the roots it should be 
worked in around them with the fingers 
and the plant jiggled up and down to 
eliminate air pockets. Stepping heavily 
on the soil as it is filled in aids materially 
in firming it tightly around the roots. A 
well-set plant will resist a strong tug 
without becoming loosened. No fertilizer 
should be used at planting time and wa- 
tering is not necessary in the fall. 

Long, straggling, and broken roots 
should be eut back leaving all root ends 
with a clean cut. The tops of the trees 
should not be pruned until spring. Rasp- 
berry and blackberry cares should be 
eut back to a length of 6 or 8 inches and 
grapevines to 2 buds. 

To prevent the heaving out of newly 
set small fruit plants and grapevines by 
frost action during the winter, loose soil 
should be mounded up around the plants 
to a depth of 6 or 8 inches. This loose 
soil acts as a mulch to prevent heaving 
and also provides winter protection. It 
is probably worthwhile to mound the soil 
around newly set fruit trees to protect 
the crowns and provide some protection 
against mice. The soil mound is worked 
down level the following spring. 
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A 15c-packet of seeds free, 
Burpee best Giant Dou- 
ble Larkspur, grown on 
Burpee Floradale Farms 
—foryoutoseehowmuch 
better it is to sow in the 
fall. Have 3- to 4-ft. up- 
right flower-spikes with 
large double flowersina 
wonderfularray ofcolors 
—light blue, deep blue, 
lavender, lilac, salmon, 
pink, red, rose, white, etc. 
in mixture. Write today— 
send stamp 
for postage. 





Victory Garden) 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton,lowa 








Gladiolus Bulbs at Digging Time 


Special offer on medium sizes (between 11% and 3% inch). 
At $1.00 per 10C Alabatros, Ave Maria, Bagdad, Chas. 
Dickens, Dream O'’Beauty, M. of Orleans, Marocco, Minuet, 

« Machree, Mrs. Heaton, Pelegrina, P. McQuiston, Pic- 
eon Q. Helen 2nd, Red Phipps, Ruffled Gold, Wurtem- 
ergia. 

At $1.20 gee 100: Beacon, Com. Koehl, Paul Pfitzer, 
peasy Lou, ed Lory, Rewi Faliu, Smiling Maestro, V. 
rince. 

At $1.60 per 100: Black Opal, Elwood, Irak, New Era. 

Prepaid, 25 same rate. Minimum item 25c, minimum 

0. Delivery before Christmas or next spring. 
Our medium sizes give splendid results. Try them. Write 
for complete | 


FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS, Box 400, Creston, lowa 


A NEW RACE of ROSES is BORN 


SUB ZERO HYBRID TEAS 


Easy to grow—more vigor—more blooms— 
more constantly comparable with the best— 
Can live several decades even after low sub- 
zero and colder. Plants that fail, anywhere, 
within 2 years, replaced free, purchased from 


BROWNELL ROSES, Little Compton, R. I. 

















LILIES 


Still time to order 4 Varieties of Auratum 
and 125 other lilies. For small or large 
Gardens. 60 Varieties lily seed. 


Send for 1943 prices 
JULIA E. CLARK, Canby, Oregon 


PLANT WILDFLOWERS 


for early bloom NEXT SPRING 


All plants are of mature age. Sure to bloom. 


AQUILEGIA CANADENS:S—(Wild Columbine) 
CALTHA PALUSTRIS—(Marsh Marigold) 

CE UCULLARIA—(Dutchman’s Breeches) 
ON MEADIA—(Shooting Stars) 

















>Immo- 


U 
ANDIFLORUM—(Large Flowering White) 
10LA PEDATA—(Birds-foot Violet) 
VIOLA PUBESCENS—(Downy Yellow Violet) 
Order now. Specify preferred shipping date or we will ship 
at proper time. All orders are promptly acknowledged 
Your selection: 10 for $1.00; 5 each of above listed plants 
(60 in all) $5.00; 10 each of above (120 in all) $9.00. 
Send for complete list of 
hardy wildflowers and ferns. 


HEREFORD'S GARDENS 


Oakford ... Illinois 


<AHAQOVEITOCO 
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ape Hoses 
WORLDS FINEST 


TOP Quality 
1 OREGON ROSES 
Your Cholce of any 
6 for $4.00 postpaid 
12 for $7.50 in the West 
VARIETIES: 


Ami Quinard, 


blackish-garnet 

Autumn, burnt orange and pink 
Christopher Stone, scarlet-crimson 
Con. de Sastago, come a: -red and gold 
Cynthia, rich coppery- 

Edith Nellie Perkins, A and gold 
Hinrich Gaede, nasturtium red to orange 
Joanna Hill, appricot to cream-yellow 
Margaret McGredy, orange-scarlet 
McGredy’s Ivory, ivory-white 

Picture, perfect rich pink 

Talisman, rose-red and gold 


CLIMBERS 
Paul’s Scarlet Cli., scarlet-red 
Reveil Dijonnais, coppe ry-red, yold center 


ILLUSTRATED 
relic ts 


oy LN. Van Hevelingen 
3870 N_E Glisan St Portland Oregon ~ 


DISTINGUISHED NEW LILIES 


UMBELLATUM MOONLIGHT— vanen. eo 


low form of umbellatum.... 








SENECA—Splendid late August 
hybrid 


SANDYLOAM, N. Springfield, Vt. 


PELARGONIUMS 
Martha Washington 
GERANIUMS 
3 sturdy plants $1.00 2a 


Delightful new shades for winter house plants 
or outdoor growing 


flowering 
$2.00 

















LUCRETIA—Orchid pink with crimson blotches 
BELLA DONNA--Light crimson 
HOLLYWOOD—RKose pink with darker blotches 


Send for catalog of California plants 


MARSH NURSERY 


150 N. Lake Ave. Pasadena 4, California 





If you want BETTER PANSIES 
than your neighbors, plant 


THE OREGON GIANTS 


| packet, 500 seeds, mixed........... ty 
3 packets, 500 seeds each, mixed. 
Trial packet, 200 seeds, mixed. .... x ¥ 
This world famous strain will give you immense blooms of 
wonderful coloring, heavy texture and long stems, Cultural 
and Marketing Suggestions Free, 

To be sure of true stock, order direct of the originator 


MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS, Box 66, Canby, Oregon 

















TREE PEONIES 


Aristocrats ofthe Garden 


You 
don’t have to replace tree peonies 
every few years. Once planted they 
will last for a lifetime. Not subject 
to any known insect pests. The Jap- 


The most beautiful of flowers. 


anese beetle won’t touch them. Now 
is the ideal planting time. We have 
the largest collection in America. 
We also grow all the best varieties 
Write to 


OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS 


Sinking Spring, Dept. T, Penna. 


of herbaceous peonies. 
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By J. G. 


special thought and care. If they 

are crowded on the bench, the 
leaves will go yellow for quite a dis- 
tance up the stem and if they don’t drop 
off must be picked off before the flowers 
can be used. Those of us who grow our 
Mums outdoors during summer usually 
find more space there than is available 
in the greenhouse and so without a 
thought of October, propagate and pot 
up more plants than we now can take 
eare of correctly. Overhead syringing 
should be stopped by this date and a 
dry, airy condition in the house should 
be the objective of the gardener. Air 
may be admitted through the ventilators 
twenty-four hours a day, provided this 
ean be done without frost interfering. 
The temperature in the house may safe- 
ly drop as low as 40° F. during the night. 

Weekly or bi-weekly applications of 
manure water or fertilizer may be con- 
tinued until the color of the flower shows 
in the bud. Late, or December-flowering 
varieties such as Mistletoe, should be 
disbudded at the earliest date, leaving 
but one terminal flower to each main 
stem. There are, of course, a few spray 
kinds that do not require to be dis- 
budded—at any rate, not severely. When 
early flowering varieties are cut, enough 
plants should be kept to give cuttings 
next spring. Some varieties are very 
prolific in new growths while others are 
extremely shy in producing slips and it 
is usually the good ones that behave in 
the latter fashion. The gardener must 
learn for himself by experience which is 
which. 

We have again reached the season 
for planting a few foreing bulbs. Do- 
mestie grown Daffodils and Tulips can 
be purchased and these are equal to 
any shipped from foreign sources in 
past years. Decide how many of each 
are to be grown and order as early as 


Ce YSANTHEMUMS still demand 


possible. Among Daffodils, King Al- 
fred, a yellow trumpet, Silver Star, a 


white and pale yellow Leedsi and He- 
lios, an orange-yellow, short cup, are 
about the best and most responsive to 
forcing. With Tulips it is largely a 
matter of color. Some will like white, 
so for forcing, use Albino; Pink Cope- 
land is a good early pink; Lemon Queen 
is the safest choice in yellow; and Wil- 
liam Pitt is undoubtedly the best selec- 
tion in red. These are all varieties that 
may be flowered in the greenhouse in 
February and even earlier. For flower- 


ing in late February and March, we 
might choose Louis XIV, an old and 


well known purple and bronze variety. 
It is still one of the stateliest and 
strongest growing Tulips but should not 


The NEW GARDEN 2%, 
ENCYCLOPEDIA $9.1 


Victory Garden Edition 


Write a postcard now, requesting a week's free examina- 
tion.. Send no money. Pay $1 a month, plus few cents post- 
age, Or send remittance now and we pay postage. 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Dept.91 10,50 W.47 St., New York 19,N.Y. 





October in the Little Greenhouse 


ESSON 


be torced too early. In fact, all Tulips 
and Daffodils will give better results if 
we do not attempt to hurry them too 
much. 


Potting the bulbs. Both these kinds 
should be grown in well drained soil. 
Any type of container that allows water 
to drain off freely may be used. Plant 
them close together, filling a level sur- 
face with bulbs and set them high 
enough so that when they are covered 
with soil the container will be filled. The 
next procedure is to soak the soil and 
bulbs thoroughly and immediately after 
to store them away where a cool, even 
temperature will be assured. The best 
plan is to bury them outside. Find a 
spot where the containers may sit close 
on a level surface—one of coal ashes 
where worms do not enter is desirable. 
Cover them with 4 to 6 inches of soil 
and leave until time fer bringing into 
the greenhouse. They need 6 to 8 weeks 
to make enough root growth to warrant 
their coming indoors. It is advisable 
for the small greenhouse owner to leave 
them outdoors until mid-December. 

Best blooms will be eut from bulbs 
that have received plenty of light from 
the day they are brought in. So many 
gardeners stand the containers in the 
path and there the foliage is sure to 
become weak as, of course, so will the 
flowers that follow. It is a wise plan 
to stand them directly on the bench 
from the beginning. Then there is no 
reason why the flowers will not be equal 
to those purchased from the best florist 
store. From the time they come into 
the greenhouse until flowering, their 
chief requirement is water, or perhaps, 
a better way to say this is, that at no 
time must the soil be allowed to become 
dry. A minimum temperature of 60°F. 
will bring them into flower in from 26 
to 32 days. 


Nerines. Devotees of Nerine will 
soon be enjoying the lovely flowers ot 
that plant. If the pots have been laid 
on their sides af summer, they should 
now be placed on the bench thus avoid- 
ing the danger of some crooked stems. 
This will surely happen if Nerines are 
not attended to immediately. Do not 
give water to the roots until signs of 
leaf growth are noted but spray lightly 
over twice daily for the first two weeks. 
It is well at this time to pick off the 
top soil from each pot, using a sharp- 
ened piece of wood, and replace with 
some good soil that has been bolstered 
with a pinch of complete fertilizer. 
When Nerines have finished flowering 
and growth is obviously active, they re- 
quire to be moist at the roots eonstant- 
ly. They like the water applied over- 
head by means of a can with an 
attached spray. Nerine curvifolia var. 
fothergilli is the strongest grower, pro- 
ducing large, red flower heads on strong 
stems. Nerine sarniensis boasts a2 


array of red and pink shaded flowers | 


but not as large as the former. 
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Pacific Northwest Garden 
Notebook 


By Crcit SOLLY 


need for fall planting as soon as 

possible to be sure of getting the ex- 
act varieties and colors to fit your color- 
scheming. Keep the bulbs, before plant- 
ing, in a cold dark place where they will 
remain crisp and plump. 

Be sure that the soil in which they are 
set is well drained. A _ too-wet soil in 
winter will prevent the formation of a 
heavy crop of roots, necessary to provide 
fine flowers next spring. 

Bulbs need a rich soil, both for pro- 
duction of next spring’s flowers and also 
next year’s bulb. Use plenty of good or- 
ganic fertilizer in the soil. To keep away 
soil insects and incidentally moles too, 
mix plenty of naphthalene or other good 
soil fumigant into the bed, under and 
around the bulbs. 

To produce plenty of strong roots, dust 
the basal ring of each bulb with a good 
hormone powder just before planting. 
The results amply justify the few pen- 
nies of cost. 


| is wise to buy all the bulbs you will 


Tidy window boxes. Most window 
boxes are already beginning to show 
definite signs of approaching winter. Just 
as soon as a cold snap or frost strikes 
they will be through for the season, but 
there is no need to allow them to remain 
unsightly all winter. Take out the soil 
and replace it with new rich garden soil. 
There are many neat and attractive little 
shrubs for sale at all nursery stores now. 
Those bushy compact small ones, such as 
Boxwood, Cypress, Retinospora and win- 
ter flowering Heather may be purchased 
at reasonable prices and set in the boxes 
right away. They will be neat and tidy 
until it is time to again plant the sum- 
mer flowers, when the little shrubs may 
be set out into the garden. 

3etween the little evergreens, a num- 
ber of spring flowering bulbs may be set. 
Best choice for window box use are 
Hyacinths, dwarf Tulips, Crocus’ and 
others that only grow about a foot high. 


In the garden. Believe it or not the 
soil around most evergreens, especially 
those near the house, is almost bone dry. 
This will be the reason for so many of 
them dropping their needles or turning 
brown and “thin” inside. 

Thrust a crowbar or some heavy tool 
or piece of metal deeply into the soil in 
a dozen or more places around each 
“poorly” shrub. Then water copiously 
every day, by letting the hose run and 
the water “gurgle” into the dry, parched 
soil. Thoroughly drench the shrub every 
day too. Water, where it is needed, will 
“turn the trick”. 

Due to expected lack of many garden 
supplies in the future, a compost pile 
will be almost a necessity for every gar- 
den that is going to be kept above par 
during the coming seasons. There is 
generally a square spot in every garden 
where this food factory may be located. 
Make the heap a large one and keep it 
continually wet. Use all kitchen refuse, 
weeds, grass clipping and leaves. 

















FLOWERFIELD’S 
Op /, 
Royle 
Silo 


In recent years the Regale Lily 
has been more widely grown 
than any variety of garden lily. 
Possessed of a most desirable 
fragrance which perfumes the 
whole garden, the Regale Lily 
truly deserves the attention it is 
receiving. Flowerfield bulbs pro- 
duce superior, free flowering, 
lants (4 to G feet) which, when , 
srt hey it 15 or more A Lily Garden 
blooms late in June. 





A careful selection of outstanding Lilies 


35¢ each, $3.50 dozen chosen for their range of color, type and 
blooming season. 
J] J 
JUMBO BULBS CANDIDUM HENRYE SUPERBUM 
50¢ each, $5.00 dozen HANSONI REGALE UMBELLATUM 


6 Lilies (one of each) $2.25 


Flowerfield’s fall catalog has 
complete listings of the best 


bulbs, roots and plants for fall 
planting. Send for your copy. 


Flowerfield Bulb Farm e@ 90 Parkside Ave., Flowerfield, L. L, 


FALL IS AN IDEAL TIME 


To Plant Fruit Trees, Berries, Shrubs and Ros 
Write for FREE Catalog. 


STERN'S NURSERIES, DEPT.G, GENEVA, N. Y. 


Lilies for October planting 


CANADENSE. Our own New England Meadow lily . Each 25¢, Dozen $2.50 
CERNUUM. Delicate lilac Korean gem. . .. Each 65¢, Dozen $6.50 
CONCOLOR. Sparkling stars of brilliant scarlet Each 35¢, Dozen $3.50 


HANSONII. Clear yellow Turk’s caps. One of the loveliest and most readily 
established lilies in existence... . eee Each 50¢, Dozen $5.00 





























REGALE. China’s most famous contribution to American gardens, 
Each 30¢, Dozen $3.00 


TENUIFOLIUM. Scarlet Coral lily... .........Each 20¢, Dozen $2.00 


TENUIFOLIUM GOLDEN GLEAM.The golden orange form. 
Each 35¢, Dozen $3.50 


TIGRINUM. sistem from China by early sea Captains for New England’s 


first gardens Each 30¢, Dozen $3.00 
UMBELLATUM GRANDIFLORUM. Showy cup-shaped lily, more bril- 
liant in color than the Oriental poppy Each 30¢, Dozen $3.00 


s ANDY I, () AM These are all “good growers." 
Our CATALOG lists 150 varieties. 


Garden Lilies Alan and Esther Macneil, N. Springfield, Vt. 








FLOWER GROWER 








bo o.0.2,9.0,9,.9,0,9,0,9,9,9,0,2,0,.9,9,9,9,0,0,2,9,3 


$1 .00 ‘SPECIALS 


OUTDOOR PLANTS 


POPPIES, Oriental. Mammoth. Red. 2-yr...5 for $1 








TULIPS, Rainbow Mixture................ 25 for $1 
oo Re se wee Large double pink 
flowers. Hardy, 2-3 -ft.......c-.sse0s .2 for $1 
PYRAMIDAL ‘ARBOR VITAE. Lovely Evergreen. 
Fine for windbreaks, hedging, 1 foot...... 6 for $t 
PRIVET HEDGE, Is-inch. Lovely.........25 for $1 
MAGNOLIA. Large pink flower. wen 
OO errr 1 for $1 
GRAPE HYACINTHS (BI ue Bells) All Bloom 
ing Size. Lovely cba wned 35 for $! 
TRILLIUMS, Well in ‘shade. Be vocab 9 Sabet acer 15 for $1 
CREEPING MYRTLE. Evergreen and blue flow 
ers. Shade. Embankments ce tmeatee 12 for $! 
CHINESE AZALEAS. Red, hardy.......-. 3 for $I 
FRENCH LILACS. Blooming size.......... 2 for $1 
RED DOGWOOD. Lovely well grow i 
trees L for $1.00 
RHODODENDRONS. 12-inch plants........ 6 for $1 
PEONIES. Red, Pink, White, 2-tone... .4 for $1 
HEMLOCK, 3-\r. plants, extra fime......... 8 for $I 
BLUE SPRUCE. 10-inch, 8-yr. old....... 4 for $1 
MOUNTAIN LAUREL, 10-inch. 10 for $t 
MAMMOTH FLOWERING PANSIES. Hardy.50 for $1 
New CLIMBER ROSES. One AMERICAN 
BEAUTY. Everbloomer; 1 Pink Radiant Per 
bloomer; 1 Golden Talisman .all 3 for $1 
REALE AS. _— Selection in Orange & Yellow. 
Novel, 10 3 for $I 
TUBEROUS ROOTED BEGONIA. Shade or Sun. 
Flowers all summer...... = ..6 bulbs $f 
PACH YSANDRA-Spurge. For shady. places. 
Covers ground with carpet of green..... 12 for $1 
BUTTERFLY BUSH. Blue........ Rare 3 for $I 
BEGGRTEO PHEGK 2...0.ccccccccecccecees 8 for $1 
DAFFODILS. Assortment of 6 various types 
ND. kn vcs cgnn ben ececsdconass 40 for $1 
80 LILY OF THE VALLEY. Lovely............. $! 
10 ROCK GARDEN ASSORTMENT............. $l 


HARDY XMAS FERN. 


Resembles Boston Fern. Green all winter. 
Hardy. Outdoors. Plant in shade or sun. 
6 large clumps $1. 


LARGE CLEMATIS $1 
| a? Purple, Andri Red, Henri White 1 


VICTORY PLANTS 

















HORSE RADI SH SARIN ot ae Re 10 roots $1 
STRAWBERRIES, ‘Big Joe. Plenty. berries A $1 
ARS BRE for 


BUSH CHERRY. Prolific bearing low crowing 
bushes. 24 in. . ..2 for $1 
ASPARAGUS, 2-year-old ; ; 3 for $1 
RHUBARB, Quality roots.............. 6 roots $1 
HOUSE PLANTS (Immediate Shipment) 

AMARYLLIS. Hardy type also for pot culture. 
Large handsome red flowers. Large bulbs. .3 for $1 
SCENTED GERANIUMS, mixed......... -5 for $I 
ORANGE PLANTS. Fragrant flowers, all-year. Mini 
ature. Oranges all season. Plants from pots.3 for $1 
LEMON TREE. Large fruit. Fragrant flowers.3 for $1 


POINSETTIA 
Pot grown Plants that will flower for Xmas. | 
Good year after year. .4 for $1.00 
CAMELLIAS. Red, pink or white, 12”...... : - $l 
GARDENIA. AEST AEE RE Se TORS for $1 
Add 10¢ each dollar pure hase for BA «8 
and postage up to $5. $5 and over, free. 
(No Catalog for Duration) 


SHADY LAWN NURSERY 


Lee Dept. F, HAMMONTON, N. J. eee 






















NHAN 
1944 VICTORY GARDEN WITH 


If planted NOW they will produce flowers every 
season for a number of years with a minimum of 
care. 
A Really Permanent Investment in Beauty 
“Individual Assortment’’—a choice mixture made up 
from named varieties, $1.00 per dozen; $7.00 per 100. 
Mailing charge of 6¢ brings you our Bulb Cata- 
logue featuring Tulips, Narcissus, Peonies, Iris, 
Oriental Poppies, Lilies and miscellaneous bulbs in 
color, (Free with order for Daffodils.) 


BURNETT BROS., INC. 


92 Chambers Street New York 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-6138 


















ESPALIER FRU IT TREES 


For centuries the delight of gardens in European 
countries. Now available in America. They produce 
delicious fruit right at your own doorstep. 

Write for FREE Catalog on Fruit Trees, Berries, 
Shrubs, and Roses. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. G, Geneva, N. Y. 
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October in Southern Gardens 





By JULIA LESTER DILLON 


ee CTOBER’S bright blue wea- 

ther’’ brings cooler nights and 

usually a_ relief from the 
droughts of September. Chrysanthe- 
mums in all their brilliant colors, As- 
ters dainty and refined, Roses dressed 
in the most gorgeous colors of the year 
and borders lined with the fall Amary- 
llis, Lyeoris radiata, with the fragrance 
of Russian Olives filling the air and 
Loquats and Tea Olives and Assam Tea 
plants just beginning to add their aromas 
to the autumn breezes, make October a 
radiant month. 


Annual seeds to cover the bulb beds 
and to fill in under the shrubs with fine 
colors and make effeetive color schemes 
‘an be planted up to the last of this 
month. Get the seeds ordered and the 
beds ready. When rains come, broad- 
‘ast them wherever they are to bloom. 
To get them up with strong roots before 
frost comes in late November is the main 
objective. 


Phlox drummondi heads the list of 


these plantings. The lovely Chamois 
Rose is one of the most desirable. Used 
with blue flowers or under white blos- 
soming trees and shrubs it is ideal. With 
edgings of Baby Blue Eyes in azure 
where the Scillas make deeper accents 
it is very worth while. The soft blue 
Phlox canadensis and the Lilacina Phlox 
with the white of Candytutt are also 
fine with this Phlox in clear salmon. 
Deep violet Phlox is wonderful with 
the gold of Daffodils and Hemerocallis. 
The lilac, searlet and primrose-yellows 
are all effective in their different uses. 
Get good seed and plant it in masses of 
self color. For several years after this 
initial planting it will only be necessary 
to uproot religiously the volunteers of 
off-colors in the groupings. Only in this 
way can the magentas be kept out and 
these are anathema to any good scheme. 


White flowers are always needed. 
The Gypsophilas, elegans alba grandi- 
flora and Covent Garden Market strains 
are the best of the annual kinds. Broad- 
east them freely over the beds when you 
plant Phlox and other annual seeds. 


California Poppies (Eschscholtzia) 
which used to be seen only in orange 
and yellow can now be secured in a fine 
tango flame, soft old ivory, rose-pink 
and carmine. These, with Phlox drum- 
mondi, bloom for several months and 
reseed very freely. Once in five years 
is often enough to plant either. 


For edgings, use Nemophilas and the 
Linarias Fairy Bouquet and Marocecana 
hybrids. These with the dainty Virginian 
Stocks give lines of soft colors for sun 
or shade and fill in where the evergreen 
Candytufts and Phloxs have been omit- 
ted. At this time, however, new plant- 
ings can be made of both Phlox subulata 





and Iberis by taking root cuttings and 
replanting for permanence. Sow the 
seeds listed right along with these new 
settings and be assured of a_ spring 
edging of rare beauty. 


Larkspur and Cornflowers are needed 
for backgrounds and for cutting. Both 
require sun though Cornflowers do fairly 
well in shade and need lots of room. 
Larkspurs should be planted in new situ- 
ations each year as they tend to get root 
rot if lett in the same spot season after 
eason. 


Perennials started in seed beds in 
August should be ready for permanent 
placing at this time. Aquilegias, Anchu- 
sas, Foxgloves, Hollyhocks and Pinks 
of all kinds make fine masses in the 
shrubberies and fill out the formal beds 
in the patterned gardens, so move them 
in now. If these perennials have not been 
started in the home garden, order and 
put them out at once. Get them in 
early so that the roots will be estab- 
lished before cold weather comes. 


Colonize Trilliums and Virginia Blue- 
bells (Mertensia virginica) between 
groups of Azaleas for permanent and 
lasting pleasure. 


Mulching fall planted perennials is 
very necessary. Do not neglect this 
but use pine needles freely and save 
the tender plants. Light mulches will 
help them to grow from the start by 
conserving moisture in the soil. 


Nierembergias are fine for low groups 
and edgings and are evergreen. The 
annual kinds self sow and the bloom- 
ing season lasts over through the sum- 
mer. Saponarias are also dainty and 
good. 


Ranunculus hybrids are most desir- 
able but the frequent freezes of late 
winter and early spring this year killed 
back the foliage and reduced the bloom 
materially. New bulbs planted in late 
winter gave the wanted masses of these 
delicately lovely flowers. So this season 
wait until the cold is over before plant- 
ing. 


Roses should be watered, fed and 
sprayed and the blooms eut regularly so 
as to keep them flowering until the 
heavy cold comes. The finest Roses ot 
all are blooming now and their gorgeous 
colors make pictures that will stay with 
us through the coming months. Order 
new Roses for planting next month and 
prepare the beds carefully so that they 
will be mellowed by the planting date. 


Victory Gardeners are reaping a harv- 
est of turnips, mustard kale, cabbage 
and collards. Spinach, endive, lettuce 
and radishes may be put in. 
garden growing. 
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Fill Your Cellar With 
Vegetables and Fruits 


(Continued from page 457) 


the danger of hard freezing is not great, 
storage pits or cellars do not entail much 
care in construction. However, it must 
always be remembered that the more con- 
venient pits or cellars are made, and the 
better they are constructed with adequate 
ventilation, the easier they are to get at 
and the less will be the loss in storage. 

A few heads of cabbage may be stored 
in the house storage cellar. However, a 
larger quantity of cabbage is _ better 
stored in outdoor cellars, pits, or trenches. 
Otherwise the cabbage odor will permeate 
the house. Likewise, it is better to store 
apples away from vegetables less the 
apples take on some of the flavor of the 
vegetables. 

Root crops stored in indoor cellars may 
dry out somewhat and become soft and 
flabby unless the atmosphere is moist. 
Therefore, it is well to keep the floor of 
the cellar moistened down a bit. Some 
householders go so far as to cover piles 
of vegetables with moist, not wet, earth 
or sand. If these vegetables are heaped 
in large piles they may heat and decay. 
Still, the homemaker who will go to the 
cellar almost daily for a supply of food 
quickly learns to observe conditions of 
temperature, moisture, and ventilation 
and will regulate these factors aecord- 
ingly. 


Vegetables requiring dry storage. 
Onions require good ventilation and a 
dry atmosphere and they cannot stand 
freezing The attic of a house, if frost 
proof, is a desirable place to store onions. 
They should be spread out in-* shallow 
piles. Pumpkins and squashes should be 
cured at a temperature of about 80° for 
about two weeks and then kept in a dry 
place where the temperature can be held 
at about 50°. They should be put on 
shelves, allowing air space between each 
specimen rather than to be heaped up. 
Sweet potatoes, like pumpkins and 
squash, should also be cured and then 
stored in erates at a temperature of 55° 
to 60°. White or Irish potatoes so often 
are purchased in five-pound lots by 
people who at no great inconvenience 
could buy them by the bushel or bag 
and store them in a cellar. Then in a 
fairly cool place, say at 40° or 50°, and 
protected from the daylight, potatoes 
would serve so much more conveniently 
and cheaply. in supplying the daily needs. 
Well fitted cellars could even hold the 
winter’s entire supply. They can also be 
stored in outdoor pits but must, of 
course, not be allowed to freeze. The pit 
should be covered with a good ecover- 
ing of straw as well as four to six inches 
of dirt. 

Celery may be stored outdoors by 
banking with earth in the row in which 
the plants grow. When freezing weather 
comes, the plants may be removed to the 
storage cellars. The plants are taken 
up with all the earth the roots will hold, 
tood upright on the floor, packed closely 
logether. Where the cellar is fairly 
moist, this celery will keep for a long 

(Continued on next page) 
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—ordinarily used for propagating— 
not to be confused with ordinary 
mixtures. Labor shortages prevented 
planting them out. So they are 
yours—while they last. 






che All bulbs postpaid. 


; ) Send for new free bulb 
Mixture includes huge yellow and }& 


two-toned trumpet varieties to- . a 

gether with a large assortment of CN 
radiantly colored and dainty short- ew 
cupped types and valuable new 


catalog, in full color. 








seedlings. 
BRECK’S SUPER-DELUXE DAFFODIL { 10 for 95¢; 25 for $2.30 
MIXTURE /100 for $8.55; 250 for $20.45 
REGULAR DAFFODIL MIXTURE... . . .. 25 for $1.30; 100 for $4.95 
_ SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 
BREC S 377 Breck Bldg., Boston 9, Mass. 
ened 

















foe GEM sce GREENHOUSE 


Enjoy gardening the year-round in this sensational 
4% new type of greenhouse. Raise fresh flowers in win- 
ter and plants for your garden next spring. 


HEATED THROUGH BASEMENT WINDOW 


Use waste heat to heat this new lean-to home green- 






























house. No heating system required. Tend through base- 
ment window or through doors at each end. 


ADDS TO BEAUTY OF HOME 


$ F.0.B Streamlined ... adds to beauty of your home. Easy to 
CHICAGO install in a few hours. Just bolt sections together. Order 
a Gem Greenhouse now and start raising flowers! Fill 


your garden with blooms and vegetables 6 to 8 weeks 
ahead of your neighbors by starting them in your own 
greenhouse. Comes in different sizes. 


WRITE US FOR FULL ICKES-BRAUN CO. 


INFORMATION TODAY 2340 Wabansia Avenue, Chicago 


BLUE TIBETAN POPPY - 
MECONOPSIS BAILEYI! Hardy and easy in peaty For AUTUMN SOWING 


or leafmold soil, good drainage and shade during Right now is the time to sow seeds of 
hot summer months. Large, intense sky-blue flowers Lilium, Iris, and-Eremurus species, with 
on 2 to 4 ft. stems. 60¢ each, 3 for $1.50, postpaid. Fringed Gentians, Trailing Arbutus, and 


: | others that need winter's cold for starting 
Write for rare plant catalog | Saleus cateies, Gust. & 
4 MOORESTOWN 
WM. BORSCH & SON R E X. D. P E A R C E NEW JERSEY 


Maplewood Box 21 Oregon fe 
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Semi-Assembled 


































ON ONE TREE 
7®ONE TREE ORCHARD 


VICTORY GARDEN SPECIAL for FALL PLANT- 
ING, 5 in | APPLE TREES, 5 to 6 ft. tall, 5 
Varieties Apples on one tree, FRUIT and TREE of | 
standard size, ONLY $3.00 EACH. Order early, | 
supply limited. 


Nature's Climbing Beauties 

Modern large-flowering Clematis hybrids 
belie their looks, for though they are deli 

cate in appearance they are hardy garden 
plants. Their wide color range and «race 

ful habit make them decorative on trellises, 
arbors, and fences. As cut flowers they 
are ideal. 


TRI-COLOR COLLECTION 


Jackmani. Violet -purple 
Henryi. Large white flowers. 
Mme. Baron-Veillard. Lilac-rose. 


| PLANT OF EACH FOR 
(Postpaid East of Miss.) $2.50 
OUR NEW CLEMATIS BOOKLET 
of choice varieties sent FREE on request. 
JAMES |. GEORGE & SON 
Box F, Fairport, N. Y. 


Grow your own fruits and flowers this fall with 
Maloney’s selected varieties of FRUIT TREES— 
BERRIES — SHRUBS — PERENNIALS — 
ROSES — EVERGREENS — SHADE TREES — 
BULBS — GRAPES — FRUITING AGE and 
DWARF TREES. Generous discount for ordering 
early. Fall Ideal Planting Time. Our 59th Year. 
500 Acre Nursery, Illustrated Catalog Free. 


Maloney Bros., Nursery Co., Inc. 
12 Circle Road, Dansville, N. Y. 


| SNR amere ele FREE|_| 














FLOWER GROWER 













































“IRIS ARISTOCRATS" 


from the famous 


SALBACH GARDENS 


beautiful as orchids, easy to 
grow, require little care. 


DAFFODILS and 
TULIPS 


Selected varieties. 
Large clean bulbs. 








Plant now—for Spring bloom. 
Big 32 page illustrated catalog now 
ready for mailing. Sent free on request. 


“Highest quality at moderate 
prices” 


CARL SALBACH 
644 Woodmont Ave., 
Berkeley 8, Calif. 






















600 LARGE BLOOMS 


America’s great flowering sen- 
sation! Grows bushel-size first 
year with 600 2” blooms. 3 
months’ gorgeous beauty. 6 vi- 
vid colors. Now available for 
Fall planting! FREE Garden 
Beauty Book. Write today! 


R.M.KELLOGGCO. 


Box 841 Three Rivers, Mich. 























Own Root LILACS 
a bukbailas grafted 


Finest French Hybrids 
Most Complete Stock of Rare Species 
in U. S. 

Special Lilac Collection Offers 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


UPTON NURSERY 
4838 Spokane Ave., Detroit 4, Mich. 
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LEAR, warm days follow longer 

and cooler nights. Light showers 

may freshen, but for moistening 
roots depend quite some time yet upon 
the good old garden hose. 

Set all sorts of bulbs this month, and 
plan to have some rare ones. For rock 
garden or in a spot with free drainage 
have Iris reticulata, an oriental blend of 
rich colors, and sweet-scented, Cape 
Cowslip, Lachenelia superba, with pend- 
ulous flowers of red and gold, but rarely 
white, is very lovely and comes for nearly 
two months. All of the Moraeas are at- 
tractive. Glory-of-the-Sun blooms on 
long slender stems in a delightful blue. 

Then, there are choice plants with 
roots like bulbs or tubers, such as Clivia 
miniata having evergreen, — strap-like 
leaves and clusters of elegant salmon flow- 
ers. This must have quite dense shade. 
Agapanthus should be established now 
but may not bloom till summer. The 
umbels are deep or light blue, or white. 
It is fun to raise them from seed, and 
the sturdy youngsters come along pretty 
fast. These plants do nicely in tubs and 
are decorative for moving here and there. 

Set Pansy, Stock, Viola, Snapdragon, 
Calendula, Larkspur, Nemesia, Iceland 
Poppy, and Cornflower. When growing 
feed each plant a scant teaspoonful of 
balanced food, then water to wash into 
the roots. 

Sow wildflowers, Candytuft, Alyssum, 
Visearia, Nemophila, Crimson Flax, Vir- 
ginian Stock and Linaria. And for a 
dainty border with strong appeal start 
Forget-me-not or Blue Gem Nemesia with 
pink and white English Daisies, and 
Baby Gladiolus, Peach Blossom, for ae- 
cent. 

When Dahlias, Tigridias, Gloxinias 
and Tuberous Begonias show signs of 
dormancy, dry off gradually, lift and 
keep in a .cool, dry place until early 
spring. If in pots simply turn them on 
their sides. 

During this, the Moon of Chrysanthe- 
mums, while enjoying all their splendor 
make notes as to varieties, time of bloom, 
arrangement in the garden, and whatever 
else that will help toward even a better 
showing of these regal autumn flowers 
next season, 


Farther North . . . why not have in 
mind living and growing gifts for that 
special date not so far ahead? 

Begin by glamourizing pots, six-inch 
size and larger, with enamel in colors 
of your or your friends’ choice. When 
thoroughly dry plant three bulbs of 
Chinese Lily, Hyacinth, Paper White 
Narcissus, or early Tulips into the small- 
er pots filled with rich loam, sand and 
leat mold. Set in a eool, dark place 
for roots to form. Keep slightly moist. 

For V. garden-minded persons with 
no place for one, establish salad plants 
in ten-inch pots. Sow at once seed of 
pepper grass or upland cress, parsley 
and leaf-lettuce. Give much sun, keep 
moist .. . and watch them grow! Some- 
thing like this is cheering to those with 
no spot of soil. 





California Garden Tips 


By MARY C. SHAW 


Gardeners who have grown Watsonias 
find them stately, clean, simple in re- 
quirements, long and profuse bloomers 
for late winter and spring. A specially 
fine strain hails from Australia. These 
reach five feet in height, and come in 
clear new colors of orchid, rose, lilac, 
coral, flame, and shrimp-pink. Also, 
there is an evergreen type that when 
in good soil with abundant moisture, 
blossoms at intervals during the year. 
Their color-shades are rich and _ bril- 
liant. 

Keep after ants and fewer troubles 
will keep after your plants! Poison- 
syrup in small covered jars is safe and 
effective. 

For those living at the beaches a 
valuable souree of leat mold containing 
nitrates, potash, calcium and acid is the 
coarse leafed Iceplant, Mesembryanthe- 
mum edule. Break it down in a com- 
post pit. 

October planting of trees and shrubs 
from containers sometimes means a gain 
of a half to a whole year’s growth... 
and relieves the hectie spring rush! 


New lawns started now are apt to 
come steadily with fewer weeds and 
pests, and with but slight danger of 
drying out. 

For a border that will bloom and 


bloom in part sun, set at the back a row 
of Erigeron speciosus having lavender- 
blue daisies from April to December. 
Plant in front of it Oenothera speciosa, 
Mexican Primrose with pink saucer- 
shaped flowers, then the dwarf, bluish 
Nierembergia. Complete with Carpet 
of Snow Alyssum as an edging. Such a 
drift of everbloomers needs only mod- 
erate feeding and watering, and from 
time to time a shearing of faded flowers 
for a prolonged color display, with cut- 
ting material besides. 

Before Dahlias and Chrysanthemums 
are through blossoming make sure that 
they are securely labeled. You think 
you can surely remember just where 
each sort is growing... but you can’t! 


Fill Your Cellars 


(Continued from page 475) 


time. Qn some country places, the celery 
is left right in the row, banked with 


earth until only part of the tops show, 
and then covered with straw or other 
course vegetable material which is 
weighted down. The trouble here is to 
get the celery out when the ground is 
frozen. 

Tables which will serve as guides to 
those who wish to store fruits and vege- 
tables will be found in Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1939, “Home Storage of Vegetables 
and Fruits.” This may be obtained free 
from the U. §. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. The Extension 
Services of the various State Agricultural! 
Colleges also have cireulars on home stor- 
age that may give more detailed instruc- 
tions particularly appropriate for intra- 
state situations. 
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For Color 
in Your Garden 





Fragrant, long-stemmed blooms of enor- 
mous size in all the vivid colors imagin- 


able. Lend color to your rock garden, 
beauty to your perennial border and an 
unsurpassed charm in your arrange- 
ments. 


CUT-FLOWER MIXTURE 


100 Large Piants $3.25 postpaid 
250 Large Plants $6.50 postpaid 


(100 plants will make a border— 
set plants 6 in. 


50-foot 
apart.) 


Ask for our Pansy booklet 
1103 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 


BRISTOL - PENNA. 





A. P. Bonvallet and Co. 


Gladiolus Specialists 
Wichert, Illinois 














cons MINIATURE GREENHOUSES 
~ * Enjoy Your Garden 6 





Weeks Longer 
Protect pons ares 
from early i i 
frosts bce indy. Portable, 
Self ntilating. Us 
then gain in the 
sprit » get an early 
Start with your gar- 
ien. Write for folder. 
LORD & BURNHAMCO. 





Irvington, N. Y. 












CARDEN TRACTOR & 
POWER MOWER 











Ideal for 
the Estate 
Owner. 


GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 
Box 1007 

Dunbar, W. Va. 











* 








These rich plant food tablets 
trengthen plants to resist chang- 

g temperatures and keep every- 
thing lovely and green all winter. 
Dealers 25¢-50¢-51-52.75 





. Start now. 
: Plantabbs Co., Baltimore-1, Md. 


















* HUNDREDS * 






: F UNUSUAL GIFTS 

e ROM THE WHOLE WIDE WORLD- 

: Scotland, Sweden, Switzerland, Tibet, Cape 

: Cod, Hollywood, Mexico, South America, etc. 

r The NEW Catalogue of Kellogg Selections 

Al is full of inspirations and surprising “Finds”, all a 

r- pictured and described for you. Inviting yoo i 
prices...the majority under $5.00 ad 

c- article is attractively wrapped ~N 

a- comes to you prepaid with 

. our guarantee of your ie 
complete satisfaction. Fo" 729 Hillman S#. 
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Round Robin Club News 


Conducted by 


Marion P. THOMAS 


1518 Kemble Street, Utica, N. Y. 


Robins 
is the 


N August first, the following 
() were waiting to be filled. Ten 

limit for each but five will start them 
flving. Annuals No. 2; Advanced Bego- 


nias No. 2 (members of this group are ex- 


pected to own at least 40 named varieties 
and to belong to or join the American Be- 


gonia Society); Amaryllis No. 2; Begonias 
No. 8 (not advanced); Birds No. 4° (ean 
be started) ; Cacti No. 5; Chrysanthemums 
No. 3; Chemical Gardening (director need- 
ed); Delphiniums No. 1; Daffodils No. 2; 
Epiphyllums No. 2; Flower Arrangement 
No. 2; Edible Weeds (director wanted) ; 
Gloxinia—African Violet No. 6; Gladio 
lus No. 3: Gourds No. 1; Geraniums (not 
advanced) No. 1; Herbs No. 10; Hemero 
eallis (not advanced, director needed) ; 
House Plants No. 7; Iris-Hemerocallis No. 
6: Iris No. 1; Lilies No. 3; Ornamental 
Shrubs No. 2; Orchids (director needed ) 
Perennials No. 4; No. 1 (direct 
needed); Garden (landscaping ) 


Peonies 
Pictures 


or 


No. 2; Primroses No. 2; Wild Flowers 
No. 4. 

Many other Robins are filled but new 
ones can always be started. Gardeners 
are wonderfully fine about offering to serve 


as directors. I find from letters that some 
gardeners are afraid they are not qualified 
to join a Robin. Any one who really wishes 
to learn is qualified. We try to have vari- 
ous grades. Beginners must have a chance 
well advanced growers. If we are 
given information on the grade of an ap- 
plicant it will help in placing him where 
he can exchange ideas with those of equal 
grade. 

Occasionally we hear that groups 
do too much visiting, too much of personal 
news and too little plant lore. Each group 
of a law 


as as 


some 


be 


must something unto itself in 
such matters but a wise general rule is, 
“Keep to the subject.” On the other hand 
there is no reason to make the letters stiff 
and impersonal. Most Robins give much 
personal experience which often is much 
more worthwhile and enjoyable than ar- 
ticles in magazines “which are necessarily 
universal, not personal.” Often good books 
are suggested or special articles; ques- 
tions are asked about books, their authors 


and publishers. Sometimes a member will 
insert an excellent clipping picked up lo- 


cally. If questions have been asked, advice 
will usually come from several letters giv- 
ing the writer’s experience on the sub- 
ject. 


It seems as though most of the informa- 
tive articles one reads in the’ various 
garden magazines are written by Robinites. 
One copy of FLowER GROWER had four ar- 
ticles with familiar names. {All Round 
Robin Club members are invited to contrib- 
ute to FLOWER GRowER—EprIrToR.|] Corre 
spondence friends are met everythere and 


reference is often made to such articles in 
the Robin letters. Did you read —’s ar- 
ticle in —? 


We hope ALL members will be thought- 


ful enough to strictly obey the rule to mail 
letters on within four (4) days. If they 
are delayed and wander in at any old 
time, it makes the flight so slow that mem- 
bers naturally lose interest. About six 
weeks is required for most rounds. Mail- 


ing conditions will perhaps slow up Robins 


some but members should not. Such fine 
reports are written in praising the per- 
sonal qualities of our Robinites that we 


carelessness will be overcome 


feel sure any 








ERYTHRONIUMS 


“DOGSTOOTH VIOLETS" 
“TROUT LILIES" 
“FAWN LILIES" 


SO¢ doz. 


E Californicum, creamy yellow. $3.50 
per 100. 

*ure whit center 

60¢ ae doz. $4: per 100 

citron center and turns pink 
$3.50 per 100. 

Same price Ff 

maroon, al- 


E. Californicum Bicolor. 
chrome, very fragrant. 
E. Citrinum. White, 
as it ages. SO¢ per doz. 
E. Hartweggii, yellow and citron. 
Hendersonii, light purple with deep 
most black center. Striking. Same price 
COLLECTIONS: 25 bulbs 5 each of above, $1.10 
50 bulbs, 10 each, $2. 100 bulbs, 20 each, $3.50 
pg Tuolumnensis. Giant tall 
arge eaves. Bright buttercup yellow 
Doz. $i. 
CAMASSIA Quamash. 
oxtail Lily with lor 
on 24 inch stems. 


(Postpaid, each labeled with cultural directions) 
CATALOG. Muct 


other unusual bulbs, plants, seeds 


MY OFFER IN SEPT. FLOWER GROWER 
STILL OPEN 


CARL PURDY 
UKIAH, CALIF. 


species, 


} yi hardy, —, Resembles 
of ¢ » blue stars 


30 dar ‘si ° $3. per 100. 


color describes these d many 
Free on poaunat. 


Box 1035 



















ese Z 
en PETUNIAS 


Exquisitely ruffled, 

fringed and veined, 

in. wide; scarlets, 

pinks, lavenders, 

copper colors, etc. 

A25c-Pkt. postpaid, 10e, 

Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE, 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. or CLINTON, IOWA 




















HELPS FLOWERS 


GROW! 


isn’t magic, but how it helps 

and bloom! Just treat seeds and 
bulbs as directed. Reduces seed rotting, damp- 
ing-off 


conserves 


SEMESAN 


SEMESAN 


flowers grow 








and seed-borne soil contamination 

your time, work, fertilizer. All 
dealers. Get free Flower Pamphlet now! Write 
Du Pont Semesan Company, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware, 





10¢ PACKET TREATS 
5 TO 20 POUNDS OF SEED 


RENNTALS 


Our color catalog features the finest and 
newest perennials, rock-plants, roses, 
etc.—mainstay of all gardens. It’s FREE 
—ask for catalog F. 

yo ee 


CARROLL GARDENS yo viand 


eIRIS e 


Write for New Fall Prices. 
LONG'S GARDENS 


Box F-19 Boulder, Colorado 
SOLD OUT FOR 1943 


McLEAN BULB FARMS 
EJma, Washington 





















A re- 
catalog 


and rare daffodils. 
bring you our 1944 


Specialists in new 
quest now will 
next spring. 








Park’s Book of Autumn 


offers Finest Tulips, Hyacinths, 
and many other bulbs; 
sowing. 


Iris, Lilies 
also seeds for fall 


Send for your FREE copy 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. 


Greenwood, S. C. 














FLOWER GROWER 
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Classified Advertising Section 


Me Ms 


MI 


qi 


RATE i8 PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, l5c per GERANIUMS—Scented leaved. Novelties and Variegated 











word for three or more consecutive insertions using same foliage. 90 varieties; write for description and price list. 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. ROY A. BAIRD FLOWER GARDEN, Route 3, Box 255, 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No Oklahoma City 7, Okla. 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH —_—_— SS ————————————— 
WITH ORDER 
Hemerocallis 
African Violets WINSOME COLLECTION—Dazzler, Golden Bell, Winsome 


—$1.00 postpaid. With Marcus, $1.50. List. LARK 
AFRICAN VIOLETS: Amethyst, Blue Boy, Blue Girl, MEADOWS West Mansfield, Mass. 
lonantha, Neptune, Orchid Beauty, Pink Beauty, Viking, pre en en ree - <a 
White Lady. GRE GG GARDE NS, Dexter, Minnesota. 

Beshe 

















Sihe Evergreens 7 DIFFERENT MINTS, 7 Artimisias (wormwood) includ- 
ing Silver King; woundwort, lemon balm, catnip, celardine, 
hoarhound, feverfew, chives, «age, Sweet Mary, bergemot, 
hyssop, Rose and white Yarrow, wood sage, heal all, horse 











EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS—Transplants—larger Stock in 
































wide variety, for forestry, windbreak, and ornamental plant- - ; 
z ta Mire reer Picchu ose 7g TURSERY radish, common tansy, fernleaf tansy, mountain mint, lily 
Ge ; D rth ive catalogue free. RANSOM NURSERY, of the valley, parsley, sweet fennel, $1 per dozen postpaid, 
zeneva, UbIO. your selection, assorted. Elecampane, pleurisy root, black 
——<—<—<—$—$—<—_—_—_—— a snake root (cimicifugia), culver’s root, 25ec each. THE 
Books HERB PATCH, Box 366, R.D. 2, Jeannette, Pa. 
GARDEN BOOKS—Old and new, many bargains, Lists House Plants 
gladly sent free. Want lists quoted. C. W. WOOD, COP- sneiades * 
MISH 10, MIC HIGAN, BILLBERGIA NUTANS—Unusual opportunity, Fascinating 
a — orchid-like pink, green, and yellow flowers on graceful 
B Ib stems in winter. Fine house plants. 6” pots $5 each, MAG- 
ulbs NOLIA NURSERIES, Magnolia, Mass. 











TULIPS—GIANT DARWIN. 12 for $1. Daffodils large, 
mixed 15 for $1 Ir ach one different 20 for $1. Iris 
Catalog Free. C ORNE L L Nt RSERY, Cornell, Illinois. 








: oe IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different, prepaid, 
BLOOMING SIZE BULBS: 2 different, Narcissi, Daffodils, for $1.00. Free list. 400 new varieties. JOHN N, BOM- 
Jonquils. 100 for $1.75, prepaid trom this ad, Sunbeam = ERSBACH, Decatur, IL 



































Gardens Milner, Ga 
- oo it FALL BLOOMING IRIS $1.00; 4 Varieties of Peonies 
$1.00. Postpaid. Free Catalog. Other Bargains. FAIR 
Cactus CHANCE FARM, Beloit, Kansas. 
CACTUS—SUC8ULENT JOURNAL. Ilustrated, scientific ATTENTION IRIS LOVERS—15 newly discovered Lonisi- 
and popular articles, 6 months $1.00 Cacti for Ama- ana Iris, assorted colors, $1.00. EDMOND RIGGS, Saint 
teurs’’ 140 pages $1.00. Box 101, Pasadena, California. Martinville, Louisiana. 
DISH AND WINDOW GARDEN CACTI—10 for $1. 20 SIBERIAN GAYHEART COLLECTION: Amelia Earhart, 
L. veo! Succul n SLs er ons 3 se $1; N ight Blooming Llewellyn, Snow Crest,, Thisbe, $1.00 postpaid. With Gay- 
Cereus, large ¢ 1 $1; Chinese Lily Bulbs 6 for $1. heart, new, $1.50. LARK MEADOWS, West Mansfield, 
COOVER’S, ORLANDO, FLORIDA, Mass. 
Camellias . 
CAMELLIAS ada spark! ng beauty to "our ares nhouse. Our FRENCH LILACS: Best loved Blizzard Belt shrub; small 
pot-grown, prize-winning ar ieties bring a wealth of pleasure sizes, own roots dug to order, special collections. Descriptive 
and mae thr ills. Large illustrated catalogue 10 LONG- catalog. MABEL L. FRANKLIN, Richtield Station, 
VIEW", Box FG, ( steht on, Alabama. Minneapolis, Minn. 

















‘Daffodils ~ Lilies 











DAFFODILS—5 Variety mixture, $9.50 per bushel, $2.50 CREOLE EASTER LILY BULBS—ertified Large Bloom- 





per peck. King Alfred, Olympia, Helios, Empe ror, Sir ing size $4 per dozen, $25 per 100— 30 different Pot Plants 
Watkins, included, List. RIVER'S EDGE FLOWER including Kex gonias $1.: MRS. HARRY MEY, 
FARM, NUTTALL, VA. Houma, Louisiana. 








“HANDMADE” MIXTURE DAFFODILS, Each 100 con A NEW LILY—FEaster Early a distinct and definite hybrid 











tains 20 varieties in 8 distinct types—covering 6 weeks bloom of Prices L. Formosanum and the Easter lily. The EARLI- 
includes King Alfred, Olympia, Albatross, Laurens Kas EST white lily to flower for us by fully two weeks, half 
ter, Primrose Phoenix, Victoria’ Emperor, White Lady, gone when the Madonnas start. Covers the month of June 
Croesus, ete.—large blooming size bulbs—Many Double with large white trumpet flowers like Easter lilies. Hardy. 
Nose $4.00 -ndred; 200, $7.50; thousand $32.50, HOWARD This hybrid is entirely resistant to splitting effect of Mosaic. 
GARDENS, Republic, Mo. Should force well for Easter. Flowering size bulbs. Each 
2  - $1.00. Dozen $10.00, Dealer lots of 100 for $50.00. Farly 
Dahii Formosanum follows ‘the pbove by about 3 weeks. Inter- 

ahlias mediate Hybrids or Dream Lilies follow the Earliest. Late 

omen nannies Formosanum or Wilson's Var. starts from the first to 
WRITE bate WANTS IN DIVISIONS—No clumps this middle of Sept. and blooms here till Dec. The early, Dream 
season—Moving November Ist to So. Delsea Drive, Clayton, or Late Formosanum are 25c each. Dozen for $2.50, 100 
N. ¥ HANNA DAHLIA G ARDE NS, Palisades Park, N. J. for $10.00 either separate or assorted. Also have a nice 
= aa - Be hot of Candidum Solanicum the seed producing disease free 
nm strain of Madonna. $5.00 doz. Have a good lot of Henryii, 

Fertilizers Davuricum, Day, Wilsonii Ten. Golden Gleam, Concolor 


and Willmottiae 25c each, dozen for $2.50, 100 for $15.00 


$1. 00 BAG OF “BACTR’’ makes a ton of fertilizer from SS a , aaa a See woe. Eee 


Garden Rubbish, Leaves, Grass, Weeds, Toilet waste, 
Gar age, ete. Just sprinkle on. Kills odors. By mail post- 
paid for $1 ALLEN CO., PITTSTOWN, N. J. Orchids 























. ORCHIDS, grow yours, North or South. Order one of our 

Caserta ——. Orchid plants and have twelve to thirty-five four inch 

- orchids next February and March, then for many years. 

GERANIUMS—100 varieties. Special collection of 12 choice Easy as Geraniums. Make gorgeous Christmas gifts 

scented varieties $3. Write for new fall price list. Send 10c Four Dollars with order, CHARMAINE GARDENS, Lake- 
for mailing. MAGNOLIA NURSERIES, Magnolia, Mass. land, Florida. 











Yes! Enter My Subscription! 
Circulation Dept., FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 


Please enter my name as a subscriber. | enclose $2.00 for one year— 
$3.00 for two years. 


Name. Peele tte aie end dean 
Address Se eee 
Cay... Ce wy 


Newsstand sales limited due to paper restrictions. As a subscriber, you save 
money and get each issue promptly. Enclose remittance—no subscriptions billed. 
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Pansies 





HUSKY GIANT PANSIES. Immense, go us bloom. 50 
fine plants $1 postpaid. WAYSIDE NU RSE RIE S, Knights- 
town, Indiana. 








Peonies 





AUTEN PEONIES stand supreme in many types and colors. 
Finest singles and Japs, finest reds, magnificent rose fra- 
grant doubles; brilliant sensational early species Hybrids. 
Healthy roots. No price increases, many reductions for 
1943. Free $1.50 Feony with certain orders. Free Cata- 
logue. Collection C, Five named Peonies, all different, 
$2.00 postpaid; Far West $2.25. Send today. EDWARD 
AUTEN, JR., Box W, Prine eville, Illinois. 








Prize Seals 





PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. Write for samples and 
prices to THE HORNER PRESS, P. O. Box 85, Rutledge, 
Del. Co., Pa. 








Special Offers 


FALL CLEARANCE SALE. $1 collections in lots of 25 
plants each. Better tall Phlox—Hardy Asters—Sedums— 
Timber Phlox—Violets—Lily of Valley; or 12 Herbs—7 
Beautiful Peonies; or all 8 collections $7, SUNNYSIDE 
GARDENS, Madison, Nebraska. 





$1.00 COLLECTIONS, not prepaid. Any six $5, postpaid 
25 clumps Assorted Phlox, 10 different Japanese Iris, 1) 
Mammoth White Violets, 10 Different Violets, 12 Different 
Herbs, 5 Different Bee Balm, 5 Different Hemerocallis, 10 
Different Asters, 25 Different Perennials. JUSTAMERI 
NOOK, Ellenville, N. Y. 








PINK PLATYCODON—$.70; HEMEROCALLIS White 
Ladv—$1.30: Dauntless—S85c; Nebraska—S5c: Vulcan— 
$2.25. List. CRAWFORD GARDENS, Salina, Kansas. 








Tropical House Plants 





START TROPICAL PLANTS Now for fall and winte 

Chinese Hibiscus, Double Poinsettia, Variegated Copper 
Leaf, Seaforthia Palm, Silk Oak, Red Cryptanthus, 25 
each; all six plants $1.25 postpaid or if shipped with 
soil about roots you pay express charges Catalogue 
SHAFFER NURSERIES, Clearwater, Florida. 








Tulips 





TULIP SPECIALS: 100 General Mixture est size 
$4.50; large-bedding $3.25; medium $2.50 aieeteee Tr 

umph Mixture—100 largest size $6; large-bedding. $4.50 
medium $3.25. All postpaid. Free catalog. THE VAN 
GARDENS, Kingston, New Jersey. 








TULIPS FOR FALL PLANTING. Large, high quality 
bulbs, reasonably priced. Send for catalog. NOBLE GAR- 
DENS, 1717 Powell Avenue, Erie, Pa. 








Wildflowers 


CVE RIP ESIS SPECIALS: 2 each, pubescens, acaule, 
spectabile, $1.25; iS acaule, $1.50; 25 wildflowers, our 
selection, 5 vari ties, $1.25. Postpaid HENDERSON'S 
BOTANICAL G ARDENS,. Greensburg, Indiana. 











WILD FLOWERS and FERNS. Fall Planting Free Cata 
logue. WAKE ROBIN FARM, HOME, Pennsylvania 


Beautiful PLAN Ss 
in your home all 
winter by this 

CHEMICAL METHOD 


Re .# 2 4 Here is an amazingly new method to 
P és grow beautiful flower plants i mn your 

P home all winter without muss or fuss 
No soil necessary. Just place in a 
dish and water daily. Thrillingly dif- 
ferent. A new surprise each day. 


GUARANTEED TO GROW, 
































ASSORTMENT “"A‘* 
SS | Marigold 
1 Zinnia 
{ Climbing Vine 
ASSORTMENT “8” 
' Mixed Garden 
t Marigold 
t Cosmos 
OTHER VARIETIES 
Nasturtium Morning Glory 
Trailing Vine Petunia 
Calendula Sweet Pea 
C 











































This is as Chemi-plant comes 
to you attractively packaged 


Apes gee oe eee 


































Early Tulip, Yellow Prince 


OOD early yellow Tulips are not always 
plentiful, as you no doubt know if you 


like to paint pictures in the early spring 
landscape. It may be that I have been 
unfortunate in my choice and in my search 
for my old favorites, but I had been dissa- 
tisfied with recent purchases of early yel- 
lows until I bought Yellow Prince from 
Nelis Nurseries, Inec., 1007 Lakewood Blvd., 
Holland, Michigan. If you are looking for 


Tulip to complete a 
scheme, it may pay 
Prince. 


a golden yellow 
special spring color 
you to try Yellow 


early 


The Magnificent Humboldt Lily 


ALL being the the 
gardener’s mind turns to spring-flower- 
bulbs, it is only natural that Carl 

(Ukiah, Calif.) and hardy Cali- 

fornians occupies our attention. And while 

thinking about them, let us not 
the magnificent Humboldt Lily 


time of year when 
ing 
Purdy his 
overlook 
(Lilium 


Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


humboldti magnificum). It is a_ truly 
magnificent thing, growing about four feet 
high here, though it is said to get twice 
that tall in the heavy soil it seems to 
prefer. The many flowers at the top of 
each stately stem are orange, spotted ma- 
roon, with each spot surrounded by a 
circle of crimson. Although it has not been 
very permanent here, it has flowered well 
in sunny to lightly shaded places, and a 


two of its splendid performances 
is worth the effort. I suspect that a 
heavier soil than we have here would tend 
to make it permanent. 


season or 


more 


Iris Prairie Sunset 


The Loveliest Bellflower 


C. W. Wood’s note in the 
sue (p. 392) brought many 
a number of which are being printed 
this month.—EpirTor. 


August is- 


responses 





Prefers Dwarf Campanulas 


AGREE with C. W. Wood that ( 


am- 
panula  persicifolia Telham Beauty is 
magnificent and with the double white 


select varieties makes 
but I 
regularly propagated they 
short lived. In 
plants behave like biennials dying 
after unless the young growths 
ire taken up and fussed with like seedlings. 


and other 
a grand border plant, 
that 
with 


moerheimi 
have to confess 
unless are 
the 


away 


me most Cases 


blooming, 


This type of Campanula won't tolerate 
shade and in a dry situation also is apt to 
peter out, 


If I were asked what are the best Cam- 


panulas that one can plant and forget, I 
would say C. garganica for spring, C. car- 
patica for summer. Both are dwarf rockery 
types, the latter large flowered with vig- 
orous foliage. These two go on and on 
vear after year and never fail, whatever 
the winters or summers may be. In the 
surse of many years I have raised from 


seed, scores of perennial species including 


that gein pusilla (caespitosa) which al- 
ays faded away after growing vigorously 
p to the flowering stage; Raddeana, 


Raineri and many more. Some flowered but 
any did not. Nowadays I’m content with 
ie two mentioned as dwarf types. 


A relative of the Campanula I regret 


nstalling is the Adenophora family. The 
everal species I raised were all described 
s dwarf, but they all ran 3 to 5 feet, 


nd while summer blooming the flowers are 
mallish and never make a real 
ie spikes are never full and while one 
aits for the later blooms the first scatter 
their seeds everywhere, and since the 
lants make strong deep roots, overlook- 
ig the seedlings means that next year it’s 
tough job to remove them. If Campanu- 


show as 


LITTLE note on what a friend tells 

me is the most enchanting tall beard- 
ed Iris that she has ever seen. She de- 
scribes it as a blending of apricot, gold, 
copper, and peach, mixed by an artist. 
That is all I know about it, except that 
she said it was a good grower and that 
it was listed by Long’s Gardens, Boulder, 
Colorado, 
las seeded and grew as readily, there would 


be no kick from me but don’t.—T. A. 


Weston, (N. J.) 


they 


Campanulas in North Dakota 


Ae a resident of “back of 
northern North Dakota, my 
may be of interest. Apart from our native 
C. rotundifolia which grows on the high 
prairie everywhere, our rugged climate 
does not favor much specialization in Bell- 
flowers. However, two introduced 
of all summer long heavy bloom are worthy 


beyond” in 
impressions 


species 


of mention. Campanula earpatica nana 
alba with its dense wiry stemmed, some- 
what ivy-like growth has large white 
chalices with a thin dark green ring on 


the inside of the cup at the base, something 
like the not hardy Isophylla. It spreads by 
stolons and also seeds and responds read- 
ily to division. The other is first cousin 
to Campanula—the Lady-bell, Adenophora 
confusa. It has 3-foot spires of cobalt 
violet nodding bells, suitable for back drop. 
It spreads rapidly and can soon be classed 
as an introduced native.—W. E. H. Porter, 
(N. D.) 


Campanula Misty Morn 
| THOUGHT I had the best Campanula 
i 


in cultivation. I raise the double 
Morn and think it the 
going. The plants are 
and increase wonderfully, 
leave nothing to be desired as 


one 
finest 
very 

the 
they 


called Misty 
cut flower 

healthy 
blooms 


are large, double, a beautiful lavender 
color and they bloom for over two months. 
What more can be asked of a plant? And 
please tell me another one that will do 
this? The flowers remind one of an extra 
fine Delphinium, although they don’t grow 
so high, but do have as many bloom 
stalks, with the flowers lasting so long. 
Everyone who has seen it growing in our 


garden thinks it a beauty —C LARA WARD, 
¢  e 








Kate HOLLAND 


When Holland was in- 
vaded we immediately 
began propagating the 
many new and rare va- 
rieties of Holland Tulips 
then growing in our Trial 
Gardens, 






Now for the first time we offer 88 rare 
and unusual varieties; tulips you'll 
love to have in your garden. The 
bulbs are large; 10 to 12 centimeters. 
Orders will be filled in rotation as 
received; our choice of varieties and 
each variety labeled. 


1 each of 12 varieties 52.00 postpaid 
2 each of 25 varieties °7.75 postpaid 
2 each of 50 varieties °15.00 postpaid 


HALLAWELL'S 


California Bulb Specialists 


256C MARKET STREET « SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 


GOLDEN 
MUSCAT GRAPE 


An amazing NEW Grape. Clusters of immense 
size, up to 2 pounds. Originated at Geneva, 
N. Y., hardy throughout the country 

F — - = 





ee aor Catalog on Vines, 


Trees ies, Shri 


STERN’ S NURSERIES, Dept. f G, Geneva, N.Y. 


Orlyt GREENHOUSE 
$98.50 and Up 


A pract 








ical greenhouse 
of high quality at a low 
price Made in sections 
ready for easy assembly, 
Size 5x13 ft 
Send for catalog E-O. 


LORD & BURNHAM co. 
Irvington, 
Des oh, an 


7” BULBS FOR WINTER FLOWERS 











Bulbs are @e asiest to grow, est and quicke 
to bloom and they give you che most beautiful a 
fragrant flowers. 

Our free Catalog lists 225 bulbs for forcing 
ind the outside garden. It tells you how to grow 
them. Many say it has turned failure into suc- 
cess for them St ializes in Amaryllis and rare 
bulbs. Note the following Specials. 

100 Team, or anunculus (for outdoors 
only), 1 

Risnnahan for pot culture Jumbe size, 15¢ ea. 
$1.00 doz No re 60¢ doz Nie 2, 40¢ doz 

Fragrant ’ Colored Freesias. Forcing size, 35¢ 
doz. 40 for $1.00 

Sparaxis, Houdyshel's New putes. 50¢ doz 

King Alfred Daffodils, (round), 5 doz. | 

Oxalis, assorted, 30 for $1.00 | 

Veltheimia, large bulbs, 75¢ 

Nerine filifolia, (blooms Oct.) 75¢ doz 

Clivia miniata, $1.00 ea 

oe ggg 50¢ ea. Select Strains, 75¢ ea 
3/$2.00 

Yeliow Callas and Spotted Leaf Callas, 7 for ra 
$1.00 

Baby Giads, Jumbo Size, $1.00 doz. Leg., 65¢ d« 

New Sprekelia hybrid, ed Orchid Amaryliis L. | 
75¢ ea 

Postpaid. Many others in catalog. 
CECIL HOUDYSHEL, 


~. Dept. F, La Verne, California ~ 


Gladiolus Bulbs 


Highest Quality @ Lowest Prices 
Send for catalog listing 200 
leading varieties. It’s free. 
REDWOOD NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 587 SALEM, OREGON 


DAYLILIES 


Nine acres of Hemerocallis. 
NEW colors in reds, pinks, 
purple and bi- 
colors. Write for complete list. 


RUSSELL GARDENS, Spring, Texas 


lilustrated Orchid Catalog 


Our new 96 page catalog contains 16 color illus- 

















unusual 








trations and 21 black and white _ illustrations, 
as well as culture notes, which may be helpful 
to those interested in the growing of orchids. 


Price 50 cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridists — Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 






FLOWER GROWER 









My new price list will be out 
this month. Are you on my 
mailing list? If not and you 
are interested in the world's 
finest glads send in your name 















































at once. 

Champlain View Gardens 
ELMER GOVE 

Box 45 Burlington, Vermont 














‘“‘MIRACLE”’ Fruit Trees 


5 Varieties of Fruit on One Tree 
S-in-1 Apple Tree—early and late ap- 
ples, sweet and tart apples, eating 
applies, cooking apples. 
5-in-1 Pear Tree—Bartiett, meatier, 
Garber, Early Harvest and Koonc 
5-in-1 Peach Tree—Elberta, Golden Jubilee, 
Red Bird, J. H. Hale, Belle of Georgia 
5-in-1 Plum Tree—Burbank, Abundance, Red 
June, Damson and Stanley, five of the finest 
and most delicious of all plums 
5-in-1 Cherry Tree—Windsor, Early Richmond, Montmorency, 
Gov. “1 and Black Tartarian. 
Any of the above $2.50 each; 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Dept. 






IS 


3 for $6.50; 6 for $12.00 


N—BAYSIDE, L.I., N. Y. 


CHOICE *q. 
Seow cS i 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 


7 strong, selected Texas Cactus plants 
(not seeds) sent postpaid for just $1.00! 
Ideal for rock gardens, borders, or oot 
culture. Great novelty. Send $1.00 today! 


Naughton Farms, Inc., Dept. 23-F, Waxahachie, Texes 


EVERBEARING RASPBERRIES 


poral other gg * Plants yd “— og 
summe “ite for 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. 6, Geneva, N.Y. 
BEARING-AGE FRUIT TREES 


ber a Ris gl Box mae 


STERN’ S NURSERIES, ‘Dept. 6, Geneva, N.Y. 






















SPECIAL COLLECTION 


STASSEN TULIPS, 
100 Barri $330 


Buy now while present low prices prevail, 
and stock is available for fall planting. 
This splendid collection of BLOOM 
SIZE TULIP BULBS are all long stemmed 
May Flowering of selected colors. 100 for 
$3.30 postpaid. 


30 COLDEN DAFFODILS $12° 


Giant Yellow Trumpet Daffodils, for beds, borders, edg- 
ing, or under trees, a permanent addition to the garden. 


50 GRAPE HYACINTHS $ic¢° 


Muscari, Heavenly Blue. For rock garden or edging. Rec- 
ommend for planting in front of Daffodils for gorgeous 
display of blue and gold. 


All 3 above offers $5°° postpaid 


Guaranteed shipment at proper planting time. 
CATALOG OF SUMMER and SPRING Flow- 
ering Bulbs FREE, contains special offers of 
Danlias, Glads, Tulips, etc 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, Box 17, Roslyn Heights, N.Y. 















@ UNUSUAL BULBS 6. 
Bulbs for mild climate gardens and potting | 
30 Sparaxis. New Shades . $1.00 
50 Freesia. Many-colored Hybrids 1.00 | 

125 Ranunculus. Giant Flowered . e « 1.00 | 

All above $2.50 postpaid | 
% Free bulb guide and fall planting list 
of flowers and vegetables 
CAMPBELL SEED STORE 
Pasadena 1, Calif. Since 1907 Dept. F 


ANS IES 


"Steele's Mastodon Uumbos® ap 
Strong Healthy PLANTS 


Earllest Bloomers. Gigantic flowers up to 4° & 
better. Plant generously of this super ba, 
Wide range of the richest vivid colors. fFiants 
guar. & backed by our 28° yrs. of Pansy special- 
tion. Send W tor FREE price list. 
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HILLTOP GARDENS, BOX F, PURCELLVILLE, VA. 
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Everblooming House Plant 
Tulbaghia 


LTHOUGH Tulbaghia violacea was men- 


£-\ tioned in this column a year or two 
ago, I am repeating part of what was said 
then and adding a little to it as an answer 
to some criticism received from correspond- 
ents who say that 1 was too enthusiastic in 
its praises. Let me say again that the 
plant is as near everblooming as any house 
plant that I know. And that is said in 
spite of the fact that one, at least, has told 
me that the plant does not behave well in 
the window garden. This is a sample of 
what it does here: One bulb planted in a 
5-inch pot four years ago has now increased 


to a cluster of five and, during that four 
years, I doubt if it has been out of flower 


more than two months. Right now it has 
four two-foot scapes, each bearing a cluster 
of pretty orchid-colored flowers (another 
chance for an argument, for some eall it 
mauve, some lavender, some Chinese violet, 
and otherwise). In any case it is a pleas- 
ing shade and the plant, despite its tall 
scapes which might be out of proportion 
ft it 


were not so graceful, is an excellent 
addition to any window garden. The only 
reply needed to the complaint that the 
foliage has an onion odor when crushed 
is to ask the question: “Why crush the 


leaves?” 
culture, 
practice. 


I have never read anything on its 
so I do not know the recommended 

But it is so satisfied, 
according to experience here, that one could 
scarcely go wrong if he gave it a light 
soil, an abundance of moisture and a 
sunny window. Plants were noted in the 
catalogue of Oakhurst Gardens, 512 West 
Boulevard, Areadia, California. 


easily 


rich 


Foothill 


@ How does this house plant behave in your 
window garden? Do you get constant bloom? 
Let's hear about it.—EpIrTor. 


Christmas Gifts 


HRISTMAS gifts in October, you ask? 

And the reply is that October is not 
too early to commence thinking about them 
this year, because they will not be as plen- 
tiful as they were and delivery will 
not be as rapid. It may be tha’ the Rob- 
ert W. Kellogg Co., 81 Hillman St., Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, may not have their 
usual wide selection of gifts from all over 
the world, but one can depend upon a nice 
group of unusual items. It will 


once 


pay yi yu, 


in any event, to get their catalogue. 
Lily, Moonlight 
HE Isolirion section of Lilium contains 
some of the best of the indestructible 
kinds for general garden use. Included 
there are Lilium elegans and the Candle- 


stick Lily, L. 


gardens). 


(L. umbellatum of 
Both species mentioned have in- 
numerable garden forms and some hybrids, 
ranging all the way from apricot to blood- 
red in Sandyloam, Speonerville 


dauricum 


color. 


Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 





Road, North Springfield, Vermont, now an- 
nounce a new variety, Moonlight, which is 
said to be the result of the crossing and 
recrossing of several forms of these two 
species by Louis Vasseur, It is said to 
grow up to three feet in height, with soft 
yellow, unspotted flowers to seven inches 


has the amiable characters 
should make an excellent 
list of reliable garden Lilies. 


across, ft it 
of its parents, it 
addition to our 


Dutch Iris, Golden Lion 


AM especially fond of Dutch Irises, both 

for and for outdoor culture, 
and am always trying the new ones as the 
condition of the usually empty pocketbook 
permits. And once in a while something 
so exciting comes along that I am amply 
repaid for all the mediocre ones. Golden 
Lion, a ruffled variety of a lovely golden 
shade, which I had from Wayside Gardens, 
70 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio, was one of 
the best investments I ever made in Dutch 
Irises. It makes an exquisite cut flower, 
with its beautiful orchid shape and gleam- 


forcing 


ing gold color, and it would be equally 
lovely in the garden if one had _ sufficient 


strength of mind to keep from cutting it. 
If you have suffered winter losses of Dutch, 


English and Spanish “rises, try planting 
them as late in autumn as weather per- 
mits; then dig them the following year 


as soon as the foliage ripens and store them 
in a cool airy shed until planting time. 


Bloodroot 


NTIL one looks for Bloodroot in gar- 

dens, it would be hard to believe it is 
an out-of-the-ordinary _ plant, 
when one remembers how beautiful it is in 
eastern woodlands in spring. But has 
to look long before it is found outside na- 
ture, and when it is found the planting 
often consists of a plant or two. That is 
not the way to get pleasing effects from 
its blue-green foliage and lovely white flow- 
ers; instead try planting it by the dozens, 
choosing a leafy soil in shade, 


especially 


one 


to see what 


it can do to your spring garden pictures. 
I notice that the Harmon Nursery, Box F, 


Prospect, Ohio, is offering it in quantity. 


Shooting Stars 


PEAKING of Bloodroot reminds me that 

another easterner, Star or 
Dodecatheon meadia, is almost a stranger 
to gardeners in its own territory. That is 
not as it should be, of course, for it sup- 
plies a type of growth (a tall scape spring- 
ing from a basal rosette of leaves) and 
flowers (reflexed petals reminding one of 
a Cyclamen) of a peculiarly pleasing char- 
acter. In addition to that one has to take 
into account a quite wide range of 
color, often subdued shades and always 
harmonious, so far as I have seen the: 
ranging from white through pink to laven- 


Shooting 


flower 


der and mauve. It, too, should be plant: l 
generously, preferably in leafy soil in shade 
or part shade. And that would be quite 


painless at the prices named by Hereford’s 
Gardens, Oakford, Illinois. 


—C. W. Woop 


































The Outstanding New Rose 
for 1944 


# Plant Patent 
applied for 
Named to Honor the Gracious 
nd ape 


Wife of General Marshall, 
Chief of Staff, U. S. Army 


¥ T IS indeed fitting that the outstand- 
. ing new Modern Rose for 1944 should 
be named to honor Katherine T. Marshall. 
The firm, pointed buds are deep coral- 
pink suffused with yellow, opening grad- 
ually to a warm glowing pink. The great 
cupped blooms, of rare beauty and deli- 
cacy of form, are 5 in. across, do not fade 
in the sun. They are very long-lasting and 
have fine long stems. Fruity fragrance. Un- 
i usually vigorous, very hardy, full bushes 
, 3 to 4 ft. tall, constantly in bloom. The 
, growth and foliage is equal to the Radi- 
. ance family and outstrips the old favorite 
President Hoover. Very resistant to heat, 
FREE ; rain, disease. 2-yr. field-grown plants, 
pon Be yore gti postpaid at fall planting time, guaranteed 
our “J & P Home to live and bloom: $2 each; 3 for $5. 
Garden Guide’’—how 
to prepare the ground, 


how to plant, what 
to do all year round. 


THIS FALL 


Fall is the ideal time to plant Roses—wintering in the 
ground is nature’s way. How to gain a season and have 
the finest Rose garden—-the new J. & P. Fall Catalog tells 
all about the advantages of fall planting. Every year more 
gardeners learn that Fall is the ideal time to plant— 
last fall three times as many plants were shipped from 
our nurseries as in the previous fall. Even more are 
ordering this year! Learn the advantages yourself—order 
this new Rose today, then follow our simple J. & P. 
Home Garden Guide free with your order. 
















Parade of Modern Roses, 
Perennials and Fruits 





In natural color, see the first 
pictures of the new Modern 
Roses for 1944 you can plant 
this fall, including the lovely 
pink Katherine T. Marshall; 
the yellow All-America winner, Mme. Marie 
Curie; the unique bi-color Panorama, pink 
and silver—also the complete Parade of 
Modern Roses with Crimson Glory, Eclipse 
and others voted the most popular in 
America. Also the famous J. & P. Giant 
Northern 100% Double Delphinium, many 
more Modern Perennials, J. & P. Dwarfes 
Dwarf Apple Trees and all the favorite 
fruits for your Victory Garden. Send post- 
card or coupon at left. 
Address mile.» Tetra oe 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 
As, sofas you receive my order. send me Worlds mprges? Rose Grower 


SREB ESR RRR «6521 Rose Lane, Newark, New York Rose Copito of America 





Jackson & Perkins Co. 


521 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 


Enclosed is. $........ Send me your new 
Send me postpaid at Fall Catalog in color 
fall planting time, the right away—'‘The Pa- 


quantity of plants of rade of Modern Roses, 
KATHFRINE T. Perennials, Fruits’’— 
MARSHALL marked all about the new 
in the square at left. 1944 Roses. 
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,urpee’s (i. TULIPS 


and Other Bulbs for Fall Planting 


MES Time 


Vo Flat / 


It will be wise to order your Bulbs right away. There is sure to be a shortage 


again 
fields 


being 


this year because it has been impossible to increase the bulb-growing 
rapidly enough to meet the demand, now that Dutch Bulbs are not 
imported and so many have discovered the American-grown Bulbs 


are the equal of or superior to imported stocks. Here are specially-selected 
groups we can send you postpaid by return mail: 


Giant Grape 
Hyacinths 
Large, fragrant, 
deep cobalt-blue 
bells on 6-in. 
spikes in April. 
Superior Armenia- 
cum kind, Burpee’s 
American - grown 
Bulbs. Blooming- 


size, special. S | 


30 BULBS 


Bviant Grane TTnacint 

Hoop 
Petticoat 
Daffodils 


Unique little gold- 
en-yellow Daffodils 
with quaint 1}-in. 
trumpets, wide- 
open. 6-in. stems. 
Hardy. Blooming- 
size bulbs. Ss 


22 BULBS 


Regal Lilies 


Immense, fragrant, 
pure white flowers 
shaded lilac-pink on 
outside, blooming 
in July. 3 to 5 ft. 
tall. Hardy, easy to 
grow, increasing in 
size from year to 
vear. Blooming-size 
bulbs, special. 

Every Burpee Bulb 5 sue 

is Guaranteed 
to Bloom 


Burpe e’s Regal Jilu 


"| 





Giant Darwin Tulips all colors 
Perfect, cup-shaped flowers on long, strong stems. 
Glorious shades of red, pink, yellow, white, pur- 
ple, violet, all colors mixed. Lovely for beds, 
borders, cut flowers. Burpee’s Special Mixture, 
made up from choicest varieties selling 
separately at much higher prices. sj] 

15 BULBS 


100 Bulbs for $6.25 
Tall Giant Tulips special blend 


To give you the fullest possible range of 
colors, by choosing from the Giant Breeder 
and Giant Cottage Tulips, as well as the 
Giant Darwins. All bloom at about the 
same time and are ideal for both 
garden display and for cutting. 4 
Specially priced: 14 BOLBS 


100 Bulbs for $6.50 


‘ 


GARDEN 


Giant 
Daricin 


1 ulips 





Any 3 $1 Lots 


than 1 of a kind if wanted) 





for $2.75; Any 6 for $5 








Plant Daffodils As Soon As Possible—Order Your Bulbs Right Away! 


Giant Trumpet Daffodils 


Glorious “Long Trumpet” varieties with 
largest flowers and strong, stiff stems 1 ft. 
or more high. Yellows, white and bi-colors 
—ideal for beds, borders, pots, cut flowers, 
or naturalizing. Same varieties purchased 


separately would cost more than 
double these low prices. Burpee $s] 


and 


Special Mixture. 22 BULBS 
45 Bulbs $2; 120 Bulbs $5 


Red-Cupped Daffodils 


Pure white, creamy or light yellow petals 


cups, the cups attractively suffused 


or edged with various shades of apricot, 
orange and red. 
displays you could possibly have in your 
Daffodil 
twice as much bought separately. 
Burpee’s Special Mixture. 


One of the most striking 


plantings. Would cost 


| 


20 BULBS 
42 Bulbs $2; 110 Bulbs $5 


Burpee’s Fall Bulb Book FREE 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


Hare Giant Trumpet Daffodils like 


rder Direct from This Page 


ALL POSTPAID TO YOU BY RETURN MAIL 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
. Atlee Burpee Co. (or) Clinton, lowa 


Send me postpaid, the Guaranteed-to-Bloom 
Burpee Bulbs checked below: 


Giant Grape 
Hyacinths, 30 Bulbs.$i 


Hoop Petticoat oO 

Daffodils, 22 Bulbs. .$! mixed, 14 Bulbs 

Burpee’s Regal C Giant Trumpet 

Lilies, 15 Bulbs ....$1 Daffodils, 22 Bulbs. .$! 
(Any 3 $f Lots for $2.75 
Any 6 $I Lots for $5.) 


Tall Giant Tulips 


BExmalaeel is $.. 2... ccccee 


eeeetteee 


PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
(or) CLINTON, IOWA 


these in’ your own garden neat 


sprivg 





